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CLASSICAL ELEMENTS IN BROWNING’S 
ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY 


By Cart NEWELL JACKSON 


CRITIC in a review published in the London Athenaeum 
(April 17, 1875), shortly after the publication of Browning’s 
Aristophanes’ Apology, remarked that the poem is “unintelligible to 
anyone who does not know Aristophanes almost by heart.” To the 
truth of this statement all who have read the poem can subscribe; for 
every page is made up of referencés to characters, incidents, and plots 
in the works of Aristophanes. The unintelligibility of the poem, then, 
is due not so much to Browning’s opacity of style and subtleties of 
thought — though dark sayings exist-——as to recondite and obscure 
allusions. A good knowledge of Aristophanes is essential to enable a 
reader to comprehend fully the force of the Aol/ogy; but the word 
‘Aristophanes’ must be interpreted in a larger sense than that intended 
by the reviewer, and in what sense it is the object of this article to 
show. My purpose is to indicate the range and the nature of the 
sources Browning used in the composition of the work. A knowledge 
of these sources will assist materially towards making the Asology 
intelligible. 

The writer of the review mentioned above has traced the germ-idea, 
out of which the poem grew, to those discussions of the Symposium of 
Plato that Browning, an Honorary Fellow of Balliol, very probably held 
with Jowett, Master of Balliol, who had completed his translation four 
years prior to the publication of the Apology (1875). Not only did 
the irruption of Alcibiades and his revellers suggest the idea of a some- 
what similar scene in the Afo/ogy, but the very thesis that Socrates was 
maintaining — that the germ of comedy is the same as that of tragedy 
and that the writer of tragedy ought to be a writer of comedy also — is 
an adumbration of the debate between Aristophanes and Balaustion 
touching the virtues of comedy and tragedy. 

Be that as it may, we are not concerned at present with speculation 
but with the elements that entered directly into the composition of the 
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poem. As this revolves largely around the persanality of Aristophanes, 
to his plays must we have recourse first.? 

The poem of Browning is veined with quotations from the comedies 
of Aristophanes. These quotations consist of single words, phrases, 
half-lines, lines. Thus— the name Aristophanes gives to his dancing- 
girl, Chrusomelolonthion, which Browning translates ‘ Girl-goldling- 
beetle-beauty”’ (6754) is derived from the Wasps 1341. The expres- 
sion (668 4) “ Prove thee Olympian” becomes clear after a reference 
to Ach. 530, Περικλέης οὑλύμπιος ; so too is “fawn-foot”’ intelligible, 
if one remembers the meaning of Elaphion (cf. Zhes. 1172) : 

Behold Elaphion of the Persic dance! 

Who lately had frisked fawn-foot. (6742) 
The words (6674) “ sham-prophecy-retailer,” “scout o’ the customs,’ 
“altar-scrap-snatcher”’ are respectively χρησμολόγος (Av. 960; Pax 
1047, 1094), εἰκοστολόγος (Kan. 363), and βωμολόχος (52. 1358 and 
elsewhere). The common phrase és κόρακας ‘Browning translates now 
as “join the crows” (7074), or as “crows take him” (7394), or as 
“forward to the crows” (6754), or “to its crow-kindred” (6904), 
or “go and feed the crows” (6956). The epithet “Iostephanos”’ 
(679@ and 7394) is borrowed from Ach. 637 (or Ag. 1323 and 
1329); and Aristophanes’ designation of the Athenians as χαυνοπολίτας 
(Ach. 635) is translated as “city of gapers” (67046) or “gapers” 
(6804: cf. also #g. 78, 261, 1262), whereas the “Rocky Ones” 
(6924) recalls the Κραναῶν of the Birds 123 (see also Ach. 75). The 
“ Little-in-the-Fields” (678 4) is but a conflation of τὰ μικρά and 
τὰ κατ᾽ ἀγρούς (Ach. 202, 250)—two names for the Dionysiac festival 
held in December? 


1 To Professor John Williams White’s suggestions and help I desire to express my 
indebtedness. 

2 In citing the plays of Aristophanes I refer to the edition of Meineke. Numbers 
followed by the letters 2 or ὁ refer to the pages and the columns of the Macmillan 
edition of Browning’s Poems, Volume I. 

3 Other instances of single words drawn from the plays are as follows. The ‘‘speak 
good words’? (6694) is the εὐφήμει of the Clouds 298 (cf. ἔφ. 1316). ‘* Chauno- 
prockt’’ (6992) is traceable to 4c. 104 and 106, ““ Kimberic”’ (695 4) to Lys. 45 and 
52, and ““ Whirligig *’ (6914) to the δῖνος of the Clouds 381. The ‘‘ Good Genius”’ 
whom Strattis toasts (6844; see also 6764) is the ἀγαθοῦ δαίμονος of the Knights 85 
(106 and elsewhere). The ‘‘ Wine-lees-song’’ (6904) is a translation of τρυγῳδία 
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Browning’s familiarity with the plays of Aristophanes is further 
attested by the many half-lines and lines that are incorporated in the 
Apology. These expressions are in general self-explanatory. Thus, 
the words (6814) : 


Romp with one’s Thratta, pretty serving girl 
When wifie’s busy bathing, 


are a translation of Peace 1138: 
χἄμα τὴν Θρᾷτταν κυνῶν 
τῆς γυναικὸς λουμένης. 


The adjectives applied to Agathon (6824) “ girl-voiced, crocus-vested ” 
are to be found in Zhes. 192 (γυναικόφωνος) and 253 (κροκωτόν). 
The phrase (691 4) “as fig-leaf holds the fat-fry ” is borrowed from the 
Knights 954, δημοῦ βοείου θρῖον ἐξωπτημένον (cf. Ach. 1102), as “ step 
forward, strip for anapaests” (676 4) is from the Acharnians 627, dro- 
δύντες τοῖς ἀναπαίστοις ἐπίωμεν. The “leek-and-onion-plait” (68ο 4) 
with which the scourge of Aristophanes is armed, is one of the instru- 
ments of torture named by Xanthias in the Frogs 621: 


Ν 4 
πλὴν πράσῳ 
‘\ 4 a δὲ Le , 
μὴ τύπτε τοῦτον μηδὲ γητείῳ νέῳ. 


The gastronomic description of the shark’s head (682) : 


dished in Sphettian vinegar, 
Silphion and honey, served with cock’s brain sauce! 


(e.g. Ach. 499; cf. ‘the goat-song’? — 676. —as a translation of “‘ tragedy’), 
and the ‘*Choes-feast’’ or ‘‘Choes’’ (6944) reproduces the rods xéas of Ach. 961, 
1076, 1211. The ejaculations, ‘‘ Threttanelo’’ (6754), ““ Babaiax’’ (6824), and 
‘sAlalé’? (6862) are Aristophanic and may be found respectively in P/ut. 290, 296; 
Ach. 64 (and elsewhere); Zys. 1291. From the Frags 293 may be derived the 
‘*Empousa’’ (6944; cf. Zec/. 1056), and in the same play (vv. 354 and 369) we 
recognize the ‘‘ Hence, impure’’ of the Chorus (7074). The ‘‘ Speculation-shop ”’ 
(7108) recalls the Clouds (e.g. 94), as does the ‘* Kordax-step’’ (6674) (ἰδέα. 540 
and 555). In the sentence ‘‘ Euripides had taught ‘ Andromedé’’’ (6692), the 
peculiar meaning of the verb διδάσκω is recognized (cf. Ran. 1026). Aristophanes’ 
designation of himself as ‘‘ Bald-head’’ (6814; see also 6744, 6762, 6794, 6822) 
reminds one of Zg. 550, Wud. 540, and Pax 767. The ““ phorminx’’ (6754) may 
be found in Av. 219 or 7745. 327; the ‘‘cheek-band’’ (6754) is the φορβεία 
(Vesp. 582; cf. Av. 861). The phrase “hacks at the Hermai’’ (6862) may be a 
reminiscence of Zys. 1094, ἑρμοκοπιδῶν, as the ‘‘ three-crest-skull-caps’’ (6754) is 
of the Birds 94 or Ach. passim, e.g. 1107, and the “three days’ salt-fish slice’? 
(6754) of Ach. 197 and 967 (cf. Pax 312). 
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seems to owe its origin to the polysyllabic word in &cc/. 1168 (cf. also 
Av. 535 and Plut.720). The phrase “looks wormwood and all bitter 
herbs” (6754) recalls such expressions as βλέπουσα θυμβροφάγον 
(Ach. 254), κάβλεψε vary (Eg. 631), βλεπόντων κάρδαμα (Vesp. 455), 
and βλέποντ᾽ ὀρίγανον (Raz. 603): so the “glanced gloom” (680a) 
reproduces the βλέπειν τὸ δεινόν of the Frogs (593). The expressions 
with which Aristophanes closes his defence in the debate with Balaustion 
(7026): 

Three cuckoos who cry ‘ cuckoo’! much I care! 

They boil a stone! 


are an obvious reminiscence of the words in the Acharnians 598, 
κόκκυγές ye τρεῖς, in the Birds 505, χὠώπόθ᾽ ὃ κόκκυξ εἴποι κόκκυ, and 
in the Wasps 280, λίθον ἕψεις .ἷ 


‘ I add other similar expressions: the description of the tettix (6804) : 
‘¢ That sip the dew and sing on olive-branch,’’ 


owes something to dv. 39: 
οἱ μὲν γὰρ οὖν τέττιγες ἕνα μῆν᾽ ἢ δύο 
ἐπὶ τῶν κραδῶν ᾷἄδουσ᾽. (Cf. Vud. 1360.) 
The lines (676): 
No tickling audience into gratitude 
With chickpease, barleygroats and nuts and plums, 


repeat the sentiment of Pax 961: 


σὺ δὲ πρότεινε τῶν ὀλῶν" 
καὶ τοῖς θεαταῖς ῥῖπτε τῶν κριθῶν, 


or Vesp. 58: F , 
ἡμῖν γὰρ οὐκ ἔστ᾽ οὔτε κάρυ᾽ ἐκ φορμίδος 
δούλω διαρριπτοῦντε τοῖς θεωμένοις. 


The ‘dinner every day at public cost I’ the Prutaneion’’ (6814) is a reminiscence 
of Ran. 764, σίτησιν ἐν πρυτανείῳ (see also Ey. 535, 574; Pax 1084), as the 
“‘ horse-flesh branded Saz’’ (6924) recalls the σαμφόρας of ub. 122 (cf. tid. 1298 
and £g. 603); similarly ‘‘ Leogoras’ blood-mare koppa-marked”’ (671@) takes us 
back to the κοππατίας of us. 23. The exclamation ‘‘ shadow of an ass’’ (6702) is 
the ὄνου σκιᾶς of the Wasps 191; the phrases ‘salt without thyme’? (6824), ‘‘the 
Scythian’s whip ’’ (6722), and “flay your dead dog ’’ (6762), come from Ach. 772, 
θυμιτιδᾶν ἁλῶν (cf. 2bid. 1099), Thes. 1125, μαστιγῶ (referring to the τοξότης), and 
Lys. 158, κύνα δέρειν δεδαρμένην. The ““ Bakis-prophecy’’ (7444) may be found in 
Av. 962 as well as elsewhere in Aristophanes. The command ‘ Respect the dead”? 
(6884; see also 688¢ and 7414, ‘Death defends’’) may be a reminiscence of the 
speech of Trygaeus (Pax 648-657; cf. Schol. ibid. 648). The fickleness of the 
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Such quotations as these, close renderings of the original, are easily 
apprehended by the general reader. But there are many reminiscences 
of the plays that convey little meaning without a knowledge of the 
context in which they stand. What sense can the uninitiated gather 
from the following (681 @) : 

Row, boys, munch barley-bread, and take your ease — 
Mindful, however, of the tier beneath ! 
unless one compares Ran. 1073: 
οὐκ ἠπίσταντ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἢ μᾶζαν καλέσαι καὶ ῥυππαπαῖ εἰπεῖν. 
νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, καὶ προσπαρδεῖν γ᾽ ἐς τὸ στόμα τῷ θαλάμακι. 
Or again what meaning is conveyed by the words (7104) : 


He (Cleon) duty done, resumed mere auditor, 
Laughed with the loudest at his Lamia-shape, 
Kukloboros-roaring, and the camel-rest, 


without a knowledge of Ach. 381, κἀκυκλοβόρει, and Pax 757: 
φωνὴν δ᾽ εἶχεν χαράδρας ὄλεθρον reroxvias, 
φώκης δ᾽ ὀσμήν, λαμίας ὄρχεις ἀπλύτους, πρωκτὸν δὲ καμήλου. 


The obscurity in the lines (6764): 
Choros in rags, with loss of leather next, 
We lose the boys’ vote, 
is cleared away by a reference to Wud. 537 (see also Pax 766) : 
ὡς δὲ σώφρων ἐστὶ φύσει σκέψασθ᾽ Aris πρῶτα μὲν 
οὐδὲν ἦλθε ῥαψαμένη σκυτίον καθειμένον 
ἐρυθρὸν ἐξ ἄκρου παχύ, τοῖς παιδίοις ἵν᾽ ἢ γέλως. 


The passage (6756): 
Go, get you the goat’s breakfast! Fare afield, 
Ye circumcised of Egypt, pigs to sow, 
Back to the Priest’s or forward to the crows, 


Athenians to which Lysander refers (7452) at least concurs with Aristophanes’ own 
appellation, κεἰ. 630 and 632; and the description of the Spartans (7444) as 


‘*men used to let their hair grow long, 
To fast, be dirty, and just — Sokratize ᾽᾽ 


is a close translation of the Birds 1282: 


ἐλακωνομάνουν ἅπαντες ἄνθρωποι τότε, 
ἐκόμων ἐπείνων ἐρρύπων ἐσωκράτων. 
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in which Aristophanes bids his chorus retire from the house of Balaus- 
tion, contains Aristophanic expressions familiar to the reader of the 
plays (cf. Plu¢. 295 and 315; Av. 507). 
A verse in the Knights 1321: 
τὸν Δῆμον ἀφεψήσας ὑμῖν καλὸν ἐξ αἰσχροῦ πεποίηκα 


is expanded in our poem into: 
Demos, see, 
From folly’s premature decrepitude 
Boiled young again, emerges from the stew 
Of twenty-five years’ trouble (6992). 

All the plays contribute, each its share, towards making up this 
aggregate of quotations. Moreover, by a mild anachronism, lines from 
the Frogs and the Lcclesiazusae, as well as the Plutus, appear, though 
these plays are subsequent in time to the Apology, the dramatic date of 
which is 406 B.c. The lines 


Zeus? I have styled him — ‘slave, mere thrashing-block!’ (7o1@), 
and 
He (Lamachos) died, commanding, ‘‘ hero’’ say yourself (7082), 


are to be compared with Ran. 756: 
πρὸς Διός, ὃς ἡμῖν ἐστιν ὁμομαστιγίας 
and Ran. 1039: 
ha ‘ , 9 
ὧν ἦν καὶ Λάμαχος ἥρως. 
In the passage (7434): 
As if the poet, primed with Thasian juice 
(Himself swore — wine that conquers every kind 
For long abiding in the head), 
there is a quotation from Zcc/. 1118: 
πολὺ δ᾽ ὑπερπέπαικεν ad 
τούτων ἁπάντων τὰ Odor ἀμφορείδια. 
ἐν τῇ κεφαλῇ γὰρ ἐμμένει πολὺν χρόνον, 





1 The phrase ‘‘ Back to the Priest’s’’ alludes to the Priest’s supper (6762, ὃ; 
6822) whence Aristophanes had come after celebrating his victory with the second 
Thesmophoriazusae. The idea of this supper was perhaps suggested to Browning by 
the words, Ach. 1087, ὁ τοῦ Διονύσου γάρ σ᾽ ἱερεὺς μεταπέμπεται ; in other places he 
speaks of the “" Archon’s feast’? (6744 and 6844). The “‘ Fare afield,’’ etc., appears 
elsewhere in the Afology as “" A-field, ye cribbed of cape’? (682a; Av. 507, ψωλοὶ 
medlovée). 
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just as the line, “and consecrate the same into a bag” (7014) is a 
quotation from μέ. 681 : 


> 
ἔπειτα ταῦθ᾽ ἥγιξζεν és σάκταν τινά.ἷ 


But this borrowing on Browning’s part is not restricted to words and 
phrases. In the debate that ensues between Aristophanes and Balaus- 
tion, the arguments used by both to maintain their respective theses are 
drawn very largely from the subject-matter of the plays. The charac- 
ters gibbeted by Aristophanes in his comedies appear again with their 
familiar traits. The gist of a parabasis is extracted and reproduced in 
concise form. Scenes or entire plays are presented in outline and the 
lessons they may convey are appropriated and interpreted by each of 
the disputants to support his argument. Let us consider the plays 
separately. 

The line (708 a), 


Black, blacker than Acharnian charcoal, 


is an obvious reference to the Acharnians. In that passage (685 a) 
in which Browning makes allusion to several of the plays of Aristo- 
phanes, this same play is meant in the words: 


Hail who implied, by limning Lamachos,? 
Plenty and pastime wait on peace, not war! 


as well as in the lines 675 4: 
In three-crest skull-caps, three days’ salt-fish-slice, 
Three-banked-ships for these sham ambassadors, 
(cf. “δία. 91, Ψευδαρτάβας, and 965, 967), and in 706a- 
Or foreign legates blushed, excepted to. 


One of the characters appears in the passage (6694) : 


his own Amphitheos, deity 
And dung, who, bound on the gods’ embassage, 
Got men’s acknowledgment in kick and cuff, 


1 There may be an echo of Plutus 584: 
πῶς ἂν ποιῶν τὸν ὀλυμπικὸν αὐτὸς ἀγῶνα, K.T.d. 
in ‘‘ Your games, — the Olympian, Zeus gave birth to these’’ (7054). 
35. Cf. 7074, ‘* But Lamachos absurd, — case, crests and all,’’ with Ack. 572 sqq.3 
965; 1107. 
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with which should be compared Ach. 51: 
ἀθάνατός εἰμ᾽" ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἐπέτρεψαν οἱ θεοὶ 
σπονδὰς ποιῆσαι πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίους μόνῳ. 
and zbid. 182: 
», x 2 4 > , 
ἔπειτ᾽ ἀνέκραγον πάντες, ὦ μιαρώτατε 
σπονδὰς φέρεις τῶν ἀμπέλων τετμημένων; 
> ἊΣ , , lot ’΄, 
κἀς τοὺς τρίβωνας συνελέγοντο τῶν λίθων" 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔφευγον" οἱ δ᾽ ἐδίωκον κἀβόων. 


In the words, 7094, 
‘* Cake my buckler be, 


Embossed with cream clot! peace, not war, I choose, 
Holding with Dikaiopolis ! ’’ 


we have the protagonist and his command (114. 1125) : 
κἀμοὶ πλακοῦντος τυρόνωτον δὸς κύκλον. 


Another reference to the play may be found in the following (682 4) : 


The Great King’s Eye 
Has brought a present for Elaphion here, 
That rarest peacock Kompolakuthes ! 


based on zdid. οἵ : 
καὶ νῦν ἄγοντες ἥκομεν Ψευδαρτάβαν, 
τὸν βασιλέως ὀφθαλμόν, 

and 7b7d@. 588: 


3 , if Ν 
εἶπέ μοι τίνος ποτὲ 
5 
ὄρνιθός ἐστιν; dpa κομπολακύθου; 


cf. also 2 4. 1182. From the parabasis, 2d¢d@. 633 and 645 sqq., 
φασὶν δ᾽ εἶναι πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν αἴτιος ὑμῖν ὃ ποιητής 
and τὸν ποιητὴν τὸν ἄριστον, 
ὅστις παρεκινδύνευσ᾽ εἰπεῖν ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις τὰ δίκαια, 
is drawn the sentiment expressed in the verses (6992) : 


But seeks (Demos) out sound advisers. Who are they? 
Ourselves, of parentage proved wise and good. 





1 See also Vesf. 1017 and 1043. 
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The incident referred to in the lines (710 α): 


Perikles invents this present war 
Because men robbed his mistress of three maids, 


comes from 27d. 526: 
κἀθ᾽ of Μεγαρῆς ὀδύναις πεφυσιγγωμένοι 
ἀντεξέκλεψαν ᾿Ασπασίας πόρνα δύο, 
and the line farther on (ἐῤ14. 531) : 
ἤστραπτ᾽, ἐβρόντα, ξυνεκύκα τὴν Ἑλλάδα, 
no doubt suggested the words (6682) : 
Thunder and lighten thence a Hellas through. 


The praises of Peace and the material blessings that she bestows are 
common subjects in the Acharnians as well as in the Peace: and when 
Balaustion argues that Aristophanes’ advocacy of Peace means 


the power 
On maw of pan-cake, cheese-cake, barley-cake (7084), 


she draws her arguments from these two plays. On the 4ch. 1085 sqq. 
is based the long passage beginning (7092), “Cakes are prime” 
through the words “ Holding with Dikaiopolis.” Thus, 


‘« Cakes are prime, 
Hearth-sides are snug, sleek dancing-girls have worth,”’ 


remind one of the words in the invitation given to Dicaeopolis by the 
herald (2¢d. tog1) : 
at πόρναι πάρα, 
ἄμυλοι πλακοῦντες σησαμοῦντες ἴτρια, 
ὀρχηστρίδες, 
as well as of the implication in the reply of the Megarian (ἰϊ]4. 751): 
διαπεινᾶμες ἀεὶ ποττὸ πῦρ. 
(C£. Peace 1131.) So the line (7094), 
I would chew sliced-salt-fish, bear snow, 


calls to mind such expressions in the play as (Ach. 1075): 


κἄπειτα τηρεῖν νιφόμενον Tas ἐσβολάς 
(ἰδία, 1141): 
vipa. βαβαιάξ- χειμέρια τὰ πράγματα, 
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and (ἐδία, 1101): 

θρῖον ταρίχους οἷσε δεῦρο παῖ campod. 
Of similar import is the passage (7084) : 


While, in camp, 
Who fights chews rancid tunny, onions raw, 
Peace sits at cosy feast with lamp and fire, 
Complaisant smooth-sleeked flute-girls giggling gay. 
How thick and fast the snow falls, freezing War 
Who shrugs, campaigns it, and may break a shin 
Or twist an ankle! 


in which we recognize the influence not only of the lines from the 
Acharnians just quoted, but also of such words as these which issue 
from the mouth of Lamachus (v. 1099) : 


e ΄ > a ν , 
ἅλας θυμίτας οἷσε παῖ καὶ Kpoupva., 


and of these, descriptive of this general’s accident (v. 1178) : 


Ὃς Ἂς , , a , 
ἁνὴρ τέτρωται χάρακι διαπηδῶν τάφρον, 
x Ἂ, Ν ’ 2 , 
καὶ TO σφυρὸν παλίνορρον ἐξεκόκκισεν, 
καὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς κατέαγε περὶ λίθον πεσών.ἷ 


1 In this passage (688 ὁ) : 
Mindful, from the first, where foe 
Would hide head safe when hand had flung its stone 


First face a-splutter at me got such splotch 
Of prompt slab-mud as, filling mouth to maw, 
Made its concern thenceforward not so much 


To criticize me as go cleanse itself, 
or (δέα.) : 
But allow me clutch 
Only a carrion-handful 


Would not I rub each face in its own filth, 


there may be an echo of 4chk. 1150 and Schol. ad loc., and 1167-1173. So, too, the 
line, Ach. 1229: 

καὶ πρός Ὑ ἄκρατον ἐγχέας ἄμυστιν ἐξέλαψα, 
may have suggested (6714): 

The girl could swallow at a draught, nor breathe, 

A choinix of unmixed Mendesian wine. 
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The Knights is specifically called the Horses (6842), and allusion to 
the play and its subject is made in the verses (685 2) : 


The Paphlagonian — stick to the old sway 
Of few and wise, not rabble-government ! ! 


and again in the words (699 4) : 
no sausage-selling snob (i.e. the ἀλλαντοπώλης). 
The lines (6724) : 
when citizens 
Like Aristeides and like Miltiades 
Wore each a golden tettix in his hair, 


recall Zg. 1325 and 1331: 
olds περ ᾿Αριστείδῃ πρότερον καὶ Μιλτιάδῃ συνεσίτει, 
and 
ὅδ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ὁρᾶν τεττιγοφόρας, ἀρχαίῳ σχήματι λαμπρός. 
Of his chief contemporary Balaustion makes Aristophanes speak (711 @) 
in terms very much like those used in Zg. 531-536: 


I pity from my soul that sad effete 

Toothless old mumbler called Kratinos! once 
My rival, — now, alack, the dotard slinks 
Ragged and hungry to what hole’s his home; 
Ay slinks thro’ byways where no passenger 
Flings him a bone to pick. 


The rivalry between these two comic poets, which came to a head in 
the historic contest in 423 B.c., when the Ilvrivy proved superior to 
the Clouds, and which resulted in the discomfiture of Aristophanes, is 
referred to in that passage in which he makes apology to Balaustion for 
his intoxicated condition (6762) : 
Drink’s a god. 

How else did that old doating driveller 

Kratinos foil me, match my masterpiece 

The ‘Clouds’? 1 swallowed cloud-distilment-dew 

Undimmed by any grape-blush, knit my brow 

And gnawed my style and laughed my learnedest; 

While he worked at his ‘ Willow-wicker-flash,’ 

Swigging at that same flask by which he swore, etc., 


' Compare (6994): 
No longer loves the brutish demagogue 
Appointed by a bestial multitude, 
and (7064): 
Withstand mob-rule, expose mob-flattery, 
Punish mob-favourites. 
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and again (7114): 


While daft Kratinos— home to hole trudged he, 

Wrung dry his wit to the last vinous dregs, 

Decanted them to ‘‘ Bottle,’? — beat, next year, — 
‘Bottle’? and dregs — your best of ‘* Clouds ’’ and dew! 


The Clouds is named again (684@; 6884) and alluded to in the 
persons of the characters Strepsiades (685 4), and Pheidippides (7442), 
with whom Alcibiades (there called Triphales) is identified. The sub- 
ject matter of the play is concisely expressed in lines (691 4) : 


I attacked ... 


. . 


Sokrates? No, but that pernicious seed 

Of sophists whereby hopeful youth is taught 
To jabber argument, chop logic, pore 

On sun and moon, and worship whirligig, 


and (706a@) : 


Before new educators stood reproved. 


The component parts of these verses call to mind the argument 
between the Just and the Unjust Cause (JVud. 112, 889 sqq.), the 
remark of Socrates (2bid. 225) ἀεροβατῶ καὶ περιφρονῶ τὸν ἥλιον, and 
the δῖνος (2b7d. 380), which elsewhere (710 4) appears in the line: 


‘They war with gods and worship whirligig.’ 


In the following lines there are many reminiscences of the play 
(6944) : 
Stick to the good old stories, think the rain 
Is — Zeus distilling pickle through a sieve! 
Think thunder’s thrown to break Theoros’ head 
For breaking oaths first! Meanwhile let ourselves 
Instruct your progeny you prate like fools 
Of father Zeus, who’s but the atmosphere, 
Brother Poseidon, otherwise called — sea 
And son Hephaistos — fire and nothing else! 
Over which nothings there’s a something stili, 
‘* Necessity,’’ that rules the universe 
And cares as much about your Choes-feast 
Performed or intermitted, as you care 
Whether gnats sound their trump from head or tail! 


The opening lines of this passage should be compared with Wud. 373: 


3 κι Fl - 
καίτοι πρότερον τὸν Δί᾽ ἀληθῶς ᾧμην διὰ κοσκίνου οὐρεῖν 
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and 2012. 399: 


εἴπερ βάλλει τοὺς ἐπιόρκους, πῶς οὐχὶ Σίμων᾽ ἐνέπρησεν 
οὐδὲ Κλεώνυμον οὐδὲ Θέωρον; καίτοι σφόδρα γ᾽ eis’ ἐπίορκοι. 


The identification of Zeus with the atmosphere may reflect the state- 
ment of 77d. 264: 


ὦ δέσποτ᾽ ἄναξ ἀμέτρητ᾽ ἀήρ, ὃς ἔχεις τὴν γῆν μετέωρον," 


and the influence of ἐδῥω, 376 and 164 may be seen in the closing lines 
of the passage above : 
ὅταν ἐμπλησθῶσ᾽ ὕδατος πολλοῦ κἀναγκασθῶσι φέρεσθαι, 
κατακρημνάμεναι πλήρεις ὄμβρου δι’ ἀνάγκην, εἶτα βαρεῖαι 
εἰς ἀλλήλας ἐμπίπτουσαι ῥήγνυνται καὶ παταγοῦσιν, K.T.r.? 
and 
τὸν πρωκτὸν ἠχεῖν ὑπὸ Bias τοῦ πνεύματος. 
σάλπιγξ 6 πρωκτός ἐστιν ἄρα τῶν ἐμπίδων.ὃ 


The scene in the play that apparently impressed itself most deeply on 
Browning’s mind was the burning of the house of Socrates (JVwd. 1484 
sqq.) ; to this he refers (710@) : 

Sokrates wants burning, house o’er head, 
and again (7104) : 

Did you wish 
Hellas should haste, as taught, with torch in hand, 
And fire the horrid Speculation-shop ? 


and finally (708@) with allusions to the two preceding plays: 


*Tis Multitude, which, moved, fines Lamachos, 
Banishes Kleon and burns Sokrates, 
House over head, or, better, poisons him. 


The lines in the parabasis of the play (537 544.) : 
ὡς δὲ σώφρων ἐστὶ φύσει σκέψασθ᾽" ἥτις πρῶτα μὲν 
οὐδὲν ἦλθε ῥαψαμένη σκυτίον καθειμένον 
ἐρυθρὸν ἐξ ἄκρου παχύ, τοῖς παιδίοις ἵν᾽ 2) γέλως, 


1 See also 7hes. 272: Ran. 100 and 892. 
3 Compare 695 4, ‘‘ There are no gods, but there’s ‘ Necessity.’ ”” 
3 Cf. 6794, ‘folk agape at either end,’’ and λό. 191 564. 
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are thus reproduced (7104) : 


Me, who, the first have purged my every piece 
From each and all my predecessor’s filth, 
Abjured those satyr-adjuncts sewn to bid 

The boys laugh. 


So, too, the words (681 a) : 


Gathered the tunic well about the ham, 
Remembering ’twas soft sand they used for seat 

At school-time, while — mark this — the lesson long, 
No learner ever dared to cross his legs! 

Then, if you bade him take the myrtle-bough 

And sing for supper, 


are reminiscent of 2614. 973: 


ἐν παιδοτρίβου δὲ καθίζοντας τὸν μηρὸν ἔδει προβαλέσθαι 
τοὺς παῖδας, ὅπως τοῖς ἔξωθεν μηδὲν δείξειαν ἀπηνές " 

εἶτ᾽ αὖ πάλιν αὖθις ἀνιστάμενον συμψῆσαι, καὶ προνοεῖσθαι 
τὰ “- 32 “ lol ΄. XA if 

εἴδωλον τοῖσιν ἐρασταῖσιν τῆς ἥβης μὴ καταλείπειν, 


and 27d. 983: 
οὐδ᾽ ἴσχειν τὼ πόδ᾽ ἐναλλάξ, 
and 767d. 1364: 
ἔπειτα δ᾽ ἐκέλευσ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀλλὰ μυρρίνην λαβόντα 
τῶν Αἰσχύλου λέξαι τί μοι. 
The Wasfs* is indicated in the lines (685 4) : 


Philokleon — better bear a wrong than plead, 
Play the litigious fool to stuff the mouth 
Of dikast with the due three-obol-fee !? 


and (7060) : 
You check the fretful litigation-itch, 

and (7094): 
Wise folk leave litigation! ’ware the wasps! 
Whoso loves law and lawyers, heliast-like, 
Wants hemlock ! 


1 The Wasps is mentioned by name 6794, 6844. 
3 For the ““ three-obol-fee ’’ see e.g. Wasps 605 sqq., 690, 791. 
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and some of its scenes are sketched in the following passage (709 4) : 


Philokleon turns Bdelukleon! just this change, — 
New sanity gets straightway drunk as sow, 

Cheats baker-wives, brawls, kicks, cuffs, curses folk, 
Parades a shameless flute-girl, bandies filth 

With his own son who cured his father’s cold 

By making him catch fever — funnily ! 


The term “ baker-wives” alludes to the scene between Bdelycleon and 
the ἀρτόπωλις (1388 sqq.), the “flute-girl” appears in 1342 sqq. and 
1368 sqq., and the son cures his father’s cold in 798 sqq., 1167. The 
lines (7114): 
I renounce 

Mountebank-claptrap, such as fire-work fizz 

And torch flare, or else nuts and barley corns 

Scattered among the crowd, to scramble for 

And stop their mouths with, 


may have been suggested by Ves. 58.1 
The beetle and his rider Trygaeus that figure so prominently in the 

Peace are sufficient in themselves to indicate the play ;? so in 685@ 
‘“Trugaios,” and in 675 ὁ “ beetles’ armour.” Allusion is made to the 
opening scene of this play in the words (673@) : 

Nor bustles any beetle of the brood 

With trundled dung-ball meant to menace heaven. 
Another scene is represented as follows (697 4) : 


War and Hubbub mash 
To mincemeat Fatherland and Brotherhood, 
Pound in their mortar Hellas, State by State, 
That greed might gorge. (Pax 255 sqq.) 


In the mouth of Trygaeus is put the tale about the venality of Sophocles 
(683 @) : 
An old tale 

Put capitally by Trugaios — eh? 

— News from the world of transformation strange ! 

How Sophokles is grown Simonides, 

And, — aged, rotten, — all the same, for greed 

Would venture on a hurdle out to sea! 


1 See above, p. 18. Compare also Vud. 543 sqq., Pax 962, and Plut. 798. 
? Balaustion calls the play (7124): 


Obscenity impregnated with ‘‘ Peace.’’ 
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which finds its counterpart in Pax 697: 


TPYT. ἐκ τοῦ Σοφοκλέους γίγνεται Σιμωνίδης. 
EPM. Xpovidys; πῶς; 
TPYT. ὅτι γέρων ὧν καὶ campos 
, 9 * 3 % € Ea , 
κέρδους ἕκατι κἂν ἐπὶ ῥιπὸς πλέοι. 


The language in the lines (706 a) : 


Then was I first to change buffoonery 

For wit, and stupid filth for cleanly sense, 

Transforming pointless joke to purpose fine, 

Transfusing rude enforcement of home-law — 

‘ Drop knave’s-tricks, deal more neighbour-like, ye boors!’ 


as Browning intimates (706@— ‘So mouths full many a famed Para- 
basis’’), is indebted to a passage in the parabasis, 27@. 748 1} 


τοιαῦτ᾽ ἀφελὼν κακὰ καὶ φόρτον καὶ βωμολοχεύματ᾽ ἀγεννῆ 
ἐποίησε τέχνην μεγάλην ἡμῖν κἀπύργωσ᾽ οἰκοδομήσας 
ἔπεσιν μεγάλοις καὶ διανοίαις καὶ σκώμμασιν οὐκ ἀγοραίοις, 
οὐκ ἰδιώτας ἀνθρωπίσκους κωμῳδῶν οὐδὲ γυναῖκας. 


But the chief end that this play serves in the Apology is to provide 
Aristophanes as well as Balaustion with arguments setting forth the 
advantages of peace. The constituent elements in the passage (708 4) : 

Peace, vintager and festive, cheesecake-time, 
Hare-slice-and-peasoup-season, household joy : 


Theoria’s beautiful belongings? match 
Opora’s lavish condescendings, 


seem to be all drawn from the play in question. The first two lines 
have their warrant in the long choral song (fax 1127 544.) ; the third 
line is to be compared with χα, 524: 

οἷον δ᾽ ἔχεις τὸ πρόσωπον ὦ Mewpia, 

οἷον δὲ πνεῖς, ὡς ἡδὺ κατὰ τῆς καρδίας, 


γλυκύτατον ὥσπερ ἀστρατείας καὶ μύρου, 


1 Cf. also the parabasis of the Clouds, 537 544. 

2 For this same phrase cf. 682a: 
Murrhiné, Akalanthis, — “6 beautiful 
Their whole belongings.’’ 
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and the fourth with ὀίω, 709 : 
ὦ φιλτάτη δεῦρ᾽ ἐλθὲ καὶ δός μοι κύσαι. 
dp ἂν βλαβῆναι διὰ χρόνου τί σοι δοκῶ 
ὦ δέσποθ᾽ Ἑρμῆ τῆς “Ordpas! κατελάσας ; 
In another passage we find indebtedness to both the Feace and the 
Acharnians (6926) : 
Prefer the out of sight and in at mind, 
To village-joy, the well-side violet-patch, 
The jolly club-feast when our field’s in soak, 
Roast thrushes, hare-soup, pea-soup, deep washed down 
With Peparethian; the prompt paying off 
That black-eyed brown-skinned country-flavoured wench 
We caught among our brushwood foraging: 
On these look fig-juice, curdle up life’s cream. 
These lines are in keeping with the subject-matter of the chorus (fax 
1127 sqq.): the “ well-side violet-patch”’ is an echo of the τῆς ἰωνιᾶς 
τε τῆς πρὸς τῷ φρέατι (did. 577); the third line of this passage is an 
obvious reminiscence of 767d. 1132, ἀλλὰ πρὸς πῦρ διέλκων μετ᾽ ἀνδρῶν 
ἑταίρων φίλων, and 1148, ἐπειδὴ παρδακὸν τὸ χωρίον. The “black-eyed 
country wench” is a contribution of the Acharnians 272: 
κλέπτουσαν εὑρόνθ᾽ ὡρικὴν ὑληφόρον 
τὴν Στρυμοδώρου Θρᾷτταν ἐκ τοῦ φελλέως, 
and the last line of the quotation is borrowed from the Peace 1184, 
βλέπων ὁπόν. 
The Birds pass under that name (680a, 6844, 6884; cf. “ birds’ 
wings,” 6754) and are alluded to in the person of one of its charac- 
ters, Pisthetairos (685 @), and again in the lines (7124): 


Zeus or Poseidon, where the vulgar sky 
Lacks not Triballos to complete the group.? 


1 Opora, a muta persona in this play, appears elsewhere in the Afology as typifying 
the pleasures that peace bestows; thus (7124), “1 show Opora to commend Sweet 


Home’’; (7124): 
have you made them end this war 
By dint of laughter and abuse and lies 
And postures of Opora? 
and (7422): Mae ᾿ 
Theoria’s beauty and Opora’s breadth. 
2 And perhaps in the words 6676: 
Quack-priest, sham-prophecy-retailer, scout 
O’ the customs, sycophant — 


with reference to the characters ‘Iepeds, Χρησμολόγος, ᾿Επίσκοπος, and Συκοφάντης. 
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The argument of the play is thus given in brief form (6974) : 


Spurn this Athenai as we find her, build 

A new impossible Cloudcuckooburg 

For feather-headed birds, once solid men, 

Where rules, discarding jolly habitude, 

Nourished on myrtle-berries and stray ants 

King Tereus who, turned Hoopoe Triple-Crest, 

Shall terrify and bring the gods to terms! 
* Cloudcuckooburg” translates the Νεφελοκοκκυγία (Av. 821); tid. 
82, Trochilus informs Euelpides that his master’s fare consists of μύρτα 
καὶ σέρφους τινάς, and the “Triple Crest” is to be found 2024. 94. 
The last line of the quotation alludes to the closing scene of the play. 
One of the characters, Cinesias, and his boast (2bid. 1373) : 


ἀναπέτομαι δὴ πρὸς ὄλυμπον πτερύγεσσι κούφαις 
appear in the words of Aristophanes (7024) : 


I too can lead an airy life when dead, 
Fly like Kinesias when I’m cloudward bound.’ 

The Lysistrata was a play that Balaustion herself had seen and she 
records her impressions of its character (672 4). She alludes to one 
scene towards the end of the play (6724) : 

to point the moral at the close 

Poor Salabaccho, just to show how fair 

Was ““ Reconciliation,’’ stripped her charms, 
in which Browning has borrowed the courtesan Salabaccho of the 
Knights (765) or the Thesmophoriazusae (805) and represents her as 
taking the part of “Reconciliation” in the Lysistrata (Διαλλαγή, 
1114). So shocked were Balaustion’s feelings by the obscenity of the 
play that she 


did not go to see, nor then nor now, 
The ‘* Thesmophoriazousai’’ (6724), 





1 . 
The words (6942): eink 
And scramble down to Leda, as a swan, 
Europa, as a bull! 
may have been suggested by the remark of Pithetaerus (Av. 558): 
ὥσπερ πρότερον μοιχεύσοντες τὰς ᾿Αλκμήνας κατέβαινον 
καὶ τὰς ᾿Αλόπας καὶ τὰς Σεμέλας. 
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but she did see-the motley crowd of actors, chorus-members, and super- 
numeraries, whom the poet, flushed with wine, led to her house the day 
the second production of that play gained the prize. The appearance 
that the poet and his followers presented is thus depicted (6742) : 


There trooped the Choros of the Comedy 

Crowned and triumphant; first, those flushed Fifteen 

Men that wore women’s garb, grotesque disguise. 

Then marched the Three, — who played Mnesilochos, 

Who, Toxotes, and who, robed right, masked rare, 

Monkeyed our Great and Dead to heart’s content 

That morning in Athenai. 
At the head of this heterogeneous crew there moved one of the super- 
numeraries, Elaphion by name, who 

Propped up my play at that important point 

When Artamouxia tricks the Toxotes (675 δ). 
This scene in Browning’s imaginary reconstruction of the second 
Thesmophoriazusae is based on vv. 1201 sqq. of the first and extant 
play of that name. Elaphion is the assistant of Euripides in the extant 
play and is named only in Zhes. 1172, ὠλάφιον, and she becomes one 
of the minor characters in Browning’s fictitious play. Imitating Zhes. 
1172 and 1175, he calls her 


Elaphion of the Persic dance (6742) 
or 


Elaphion more Peiraios-known as ‘‘ Phaps’’ (6746), 
and borrowing from the Wasgs 1341, he dubs her elsewhere (6754) as 
“ Chrusomelolonthion-Phaps.”’ ? 

It is of interest to note what end the reconstruction of the second 
Thesmophoriazusae serves in the dramatic economy of the Apology and 
at the same time to perceive the freedom with which Browning modifies 
and interprets his sources. 

As we shall see below (p. 41), he was acquainted with the frag- 
ments of the second 7hesmophoriazusae and indeed had incorporated 
one of them in his poem. On the basis of this fragment he not only 
reconstructed a lost play but invented a new play and lent to both such 


1 Called (6712) ‘* Female Celebrators of the Feast.’’ 

2 The services of this same ἑταίρα were called into requisition later, when the 
Frogs was produced (7436), ‘‘ With Phaps-Elaphion and free-foot display,’ and 
dramatically does Browning conceive her leading the flute-girls in the dance for the 
Spartan conquerors of Athens (7472). 
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an air of plausibility that the uncritical reader is ready to accept his 
inventions as historical facts; so vivid are his conceptions and so 
realistic are his scenes. To concentrate his action in or near the year 
406 B.c., the dramatic date of the Afo/ogy, he assumes that the first 
Thesmophoriasusae was produced in 407 B.c. (6784). Partly in 
answer to a demand of his fellow-citizens for a second play in the same 
year, and partly to overcome the disgust aroused in Euthycles by the 
grossness of the first play of this name, Aristophanes resolved to com- 
pose a new play along somewhat different lines. His purpose, he 
declares, was to purify the drama, to educate the taste “from customary 
dregs to draught divine.” This intention he embodies in the new play, 
the Grasshoppers.|_ The account that Browning gives of this fictitious 
play is so elaborate and so circumstantial that one of the commentators 
on the 4Zology without hesitation and with due conviction annotates 
Grasshoppers as “a play of Aristophanes.” One is often deceived and 
in doubt whether the character or incident has a foundation in fact or 
is merely fanciful. The play was produced at the Rural Dionysia in 


407 B.C. 
But did he also see, — your Euthukles, — 
My ‘Grasshoppers ’ which followed and failed too, 
Three months since, at the ‘ Little-in-the-Fields’ ? 


says Aristophanes (678 4). Alcibiades seems to be the protagonist, 
playing the réle of a doughty general and not that of the roué in the 
Triphales (6806) : 
Alkibiades, 
No longer Triphales but Trilophos. 


He persuades the Tettix 
(our Autochthon-brood, 

That sip the dew and sing on olive-branch 
Above the ant-and-emmet populace) 
To summon all who meadow, hill and dale 
Inhabit — bee, wasp, woodlouse, dragonfly — 
To band themselves against red nipper-nose 
Stag beetle, huge Taiigetan (you guess — 
Sparté). 





1 The name is, perhaps, a reminiscence of Zg. 1331; cf. Vad. 984. Elsewhere 
in the Apology Browning conceives a similar attempt made in the first P/atus in 
408 B.c., the year preceding the production of the first Thesmophoriazusae. See 

684.2) the passage beginning 
ee ea ; See the ““ Ploutos’’ here! 
This step decides your foot from old to new. 
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The chorus takes up the tale (éz¢.) and in strophe sings of the good 
old times, the golden epoch, and in antistrophe (681 4) of the blessings 
of Peace.t The parabasis is sketched in outline only, but it is in spirit 
very similar to that of the Peace (6812): | 
in that I also pushed reform. 

None of the self-laudation, vulgar brag, 

Vainglorious rivals cultivate so much! 

No! Ifsome merest word in Art’s defence 

Justice demanded of me, — never fear! 

Claim was preferred but dignifiedly. 


And since no play is complete without satire, that too finds its place 
in the Grasshoppers. The wicked Ariphrades (of the Knights, the 
Peace, and the £ccleziazusae) is the mark against which our righteous 
poet directs his shafts. But in spite of its novelty, its virtues, and its 
purity, the Grasshoppers met defeat. For (6814), 

Ameipsias followed with the genuine stuff. 

He had been mindful to engage the Four — 

Karkinos and his dwarf-crab-family — 

Father and sons, they whirled like spinning-tops,? 


The skies re-echoed victory’s acclaim. 


This fictitious play of Amipsias, then, proved superior to the fictitious 
play of Aristophanes. The latter got, as he says (did.), his dose of 
wisdom for the future, 

Purity? 
No more of that next month, Athenai mine! 


The Thesmophoriazousai, smartened up 
With certain plaits, shall please, I promise you! 


and in the lines that follow he gives in summary fashion the plot of the 
second Zhesmophoriazusae and its divergences from the plot of the 
first, — the self-abnegation practised by the men, the shrewish wives of 
Euripides, and so on—and the final chorus is Frag. 334 Kock (@eop. 


Aer.) 
Rivals of mine, your hands to your faces! 
Summon no more the Muses, the Graces, 
Since here by my side they have chosen their places !3 


! These choral songs comprise elements derived from extant plays, like the Clouds, 
the Peace, and the Acharnians, and have been considered above. 
2 Cf. Pax 790 and 864. 3 See page 41. 
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Nothing is said in this passage as to the character of the play; but 
the impression that it produced on Balaustion is indicated elsewhere 
(6726) : 
Oh, this time 

No more pretension to recondite worth! 

No joke in aid of Peace, no demagogue 

Pun-pelleted from Pnux, no kordax-dance 

Overt helped covertly the Ancient Faith! 

All now was muck, home-produce, honest man, 

The author’s soul secreted to a play 

Which gained the prize the day we heard the death. 


This marked contrast in subject-matter and in treatment between the 
Grasshoppers, his “ pattern-purity,” and the second Zhesmophoriazusae, 
which Balaustion condemns for its indecencies serves this purpose, — 
it furnishes an adequate motive for the ensuing discussion between 
Aristophanes and Balaustion, the one defending his conception of 
comedy and the office it should discharge, the other denouncing the 
naturalism of comedy, particularly as practised by Aristophanes. 

Of the Frogs we have summaries and comments made by both 
Aristophanes and Balaustion, the one from a prospective, the other 
from a restrospective point of view. The former in a long passage 
(701a@, beginning “in my very next of plays”) dwells at length on 
the forthcoming play, its argument, and the lessons he wishes to 
enforce. He recurs to the same subject, after Balaustion’s recital of 
the “ Heracles,” and declares (7414): 


Then ‘‘ Main-Fight ’’ be my next song, fairness’ self! 
It’s subject — Contest for the Tragic Crown. 

Ay, you shall hear none else but Aischulos 

Lay down the law of Tragedy, etc. 


The promise was kept, and Balaustion gives a detailed description of 
the play (7432) : 


Then Aristophanes, on heel of that,! 

Triumphant also, followed with his “ἦς Frogs ’’: 
Produced at next Lenaia, — three months since, — 
The promised Main-Fight. 


1 That is—the second Thesmophoriazusae. 
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Here and there in her account may be found, transferred from the play, 
words and expressions; thus “Chatterbox,” an epithet applied to 
Euripides, is adapted from Ran. 1069: 


λαλιὰν ἐπιτηδεῦσαι καὶ στωμυλίαν ἐδίδαξας. 
ἢ 


The designation of the tragic poet again as 


the arch-rogue, liar, scamp 
That lives by snatching-up of altar-orts, 


is a translation of Aeschylus’ words, zé¢d. 1520: 


ε 


ὃ πανοῦργος ἀνὴρ 
καὶ ψευδολόγος καὶ βωμολόχος. 


The three main facts which moved Bacchus to condemn Euripides : 


First, — if you stick a ‘‘ Lost his flask of oil ’’ 
At pause of period, you perplex the sense. — 


Next, if you weigh two verses, ‘‘ car’? —the word, 
Will outweigh ‘‘ club’? —the word in each packed line! 
And — last, worst fact of all! — in rivalry 
The younger poet dared to improvise 
Laudation less distinct of — Triphales, 
are based on Aan. 1200 sqq., 1402-03, and 1422 sqq. And the words 
with which Balaustion closes her summary of the play (7442) : 
These three main facts, well weighed, drew judgment down, 
Conclusively assigned the wretch his fate — 
‘‘ Fate due ’’ admonished the sage Mystic choir, 
‘To sitting, prate-apace, with Sokrates, 
Neglecting music and each tragic aid! ’’ 
— All wound up by a wish ‘‘ We soon may cease 
From certain griefs, and warfare, worst of them,’’ 


are the words of the chorus, zdzd@. 1491: 
χαρίεν οὖν μὴ Σωκράτει 
παρακαθήμενον λαλεῖν, 
ἀποβαλόντα μουσικὴν 
τά τε μέγιστα παραλιπόντα 
τῆς τραγῳδικῆς τέχνης; 
and 767d. 1531: 
πάγχυ yap ἐκ μεγάλων ἀχέων παυσαίμεθ᾽ ἂν οὕτως 
ἀργαλέων τ᾽ ἐν ὅπλοις συνόδων. 
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One scene in the play, the trial of Dionysus and Xanthias before Aeacus 
to determine which is divine, and which human (2did. 605 sqq.), is 
referred to in the passage (702 4), beginning 


you’ll see 
My just judge only venture to decide 
Between two suitors, which is god, which man. 


The influence of δία, 1314, εἰειειειλίσσετε may be seen in the lines 
(687 δ): 

And lo, the sweet psalterion, strung and screwed, 

Whereon he tried those £-é-é-é-és 

And 4e-é-é-é-és and turns and trills,! 
and (6814@) : 


To mincing music, turn, trill, tweedle-trash. 


And finally, in verse 934 we have an apt illustration of the manner in 
which the English poet sometimes amplified his sources. In the early 
part of the Apology we read that others of the great besides Euripides 
had their censors. Pericles had his Hermippus, Phidias had his Cra- 
tinus, and Euripides had his Eryxis, 


Eruxis — I suspect, Euripides, 
No brow will ache because with mop and mow 
He gibes my poet, 


says Balaustion (668 4), and in another part of the poem (689 4), he 
is represented as 


Dogface Eruxis, the small satirist, — 
What better would the manikin desire 
Than to strut forth on tiptoe, notable 

As who, so far up, fouled me in the flank? 


1 See also did. 1347. The following line (6874), 
Aischulos’ bronze-throat eagle-bark at blood, 
may owe something to 27d. 929, Ὑρυπαέτους χαλκηλάτους. And the passage (672@), 
Such outrage done the public— Phaidra named ! 
Such purpose to corrupt ingenuous youth, 
Such insult cast on female character, 
reminds one of ἐῤέα. 1043 and 1052 544. (cf. Zhes. 547). Browning imagines the 
second edition of the Frogs to have been brought out in 404 B.c.; thus (7442), 
such fame had ‘‘ Frogs’? that, when came round 
This present year, those Frogs croaked gay again. (Cf. Avg. Ran.) 
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Eryxis is a very uncommon name. It occurs only once in Aristophanes, 
Ran. 934: 
ἐγὼ δὲ τὸν Φιλοξένου γ᾽ ᾧμην "Epvéw εἶναι, 
where Dionysus mistakes the ἱππαλεκτρύων for a likeness of Eryxis. 
We can perhaps infer that he was a man of extraordinary ugliness, but 
the scholiast (ἰδέα. 934) explicitly so states; he describes Eryxis as 
ἄμορφος and ἀηδής. Here we have only a name and an epithet. Out 
of these as materials Browning constructs a human being, endows him 
with life, distinguishes him as physically ugly, and makes of him a 
satiric poet, a puny adversary of the great tragedian. 
The Lcclestazusae appears once in a translated form, and allusion is 
made to the character of the play (7044) : 
And who has read your Lemnians, seen The Hours, 
Heard Female-Playhouse-seat-Preoccupants, 
May feel no worse effect than, once a year, 
Those who leave decent vesture, dress in rags 
And play the mendicant, conform thereby 


To country’s rite, and then, no beggar taint 
Retained, don vesture due next morrow day. 


Of the Plutus both productions are mentioned. The first is made by 
Euripides the text on which to base a homily (684¢ and 4) :! 


See the ““ Ploutos’’ here! 
This step decides your foot from old to new — 
Proves you relinquish song and dance and jest, 
Discard the beast, and, rising from all fours, 
Fain would paint, manlike, actual human life, 
Make veritable men think, say and do. 


Of the extant play, Aristophanes presents in summary fashion some of 
the scenes (701 4) : 
my Play 
Shall have up Hermes: and a Karion, slave, 
(Since there’s no getting lower) calls our friend 
The profitable god, we honour so, 


. 


1 In keeping with tradition (Scho/. Plut. 173), Browning assigns 408 B.C. as the 
date of the production of the first Plztzs. 


Two years since, when I tried with ‘‘ Ploutos,’’ 
says Aristophanes (6844); i.e. two years before the dramatic date of the Apology. 
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Bids him go earn more honest livelihood 
By washing tripe in well trough — wash he does — 


That temple-service trust me to describe — 
Cheaters and choused, the god, his brace of girls, 
Their snake, and how they manage to snap gifts 
“ And consecrate the same into a bag.’ 
The epithet applied to Hermes, “the profitable god,” is probably 
suggested by the Ἑρμῇ παλιγκάπηλον of Plut. 1156, and the slave’s 
injunction to the god to “wash tripe in well trough” is taken from 
214. 1168: 
καὶ πλῦνέ ye 
αὐτὸς προσελθὼν πρὸς τὸ φρέαρ τὰς κοιλίας, 
ἵν᾿ εὐθέως διακονικὸς εἶναι δοκῇς. 
The temple-service, the god, his brace of girls, their snake, and their 
ability to appropriate gifts, have their warrant in 7é¢¢. 653 sqq. Com- 
pare especially vv. 681, 701, 702, and 733.1 
But in his search for materials Browning did not limit himself to the 
comedies ; there are indisputable evidences of his familiarity with the 
fragments of lost plays. The Greek verse that stands at the head of 
the poem is Ar. /vag. 693 Kock: 


οὐκ ἔσθω κενέβρειον. ὅταν θύσῃς τι, κάλει με 
ρ ἢ ’ με, 


which he translates : 

Ι eat no carrion; when you sacrifice 

Some cleanly creature — call me for a slice! 
a sentiment which represents concisely Balaustion’s attitude towards 
the animalism of the comedies. In the course of the Apology, there 





1 Browning’s indebtedness to the comedies is shown in other ways. He has drawn 
freely from that gallery of rogues, the butts of the comic poet’s satire, and in close 
dependence on his authority has imputed to them the same faults and vices for which 
they are distinguished in the plays. Such stock characters as Cleon, Socrates, Cleo- 
phon, Nicias, Lamachus, figure more or less prominently in the pages of the Apology ; 
and others, types of human nature, are Glaucetes, the glutton (6702, 6914), 
Ariphrades, the obscene (6814, 6854, 7074, 7084, 7124), Orestes, the robber 
(6792), Carcinus and his family, the dancers (6814), Theorus, the perjurer (6942), 
Cleonymus, the coward (679, 6854, 7094), Melanthius, glutton and dramatist 
(6792), and the characters in the lines (6974) beginning, Of choosing Kleon that 
tans hide so well. 
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are mentioned these plays of Aristophanes preserved only in fragmentary 
form: the Zemnians and the Hours (7046), the Bangueters and the 
Babylonians (705 6, 7064), the first Plutus (684@), the second Zhes- 
mophoriazusae (682a), the Proagon (“ Prelude-Battle,” 7414), and 
the Zriphales (6806 and 7444). One of the fragments of the second 
Thesmophoriazusae (Fr. 334) : 


μήτε Μούσας ἀνακαλεῖν ἑλικοβοστρύχους 

μήτε Χάριτας βοᾶν εἰς χορὸν ᾿Ὀλυμπίας " 

ἐνθάδε γάρ εἰσιν, ws φησιν ὁ διδάσκαλος, 
becomes the final choral song in Browning’s fictitious reconstruction of 
the play (682@).1_ Another of the fragments of this lost play may have 
brought to his notice that rare wine, mentioned only here in Aris- 
tophanes, the Peparethian (#7. 317) : 

οἶνον δὲ πίνειν οὐκ ἐάσω Πράμνιον, 

οὐ Χῖον, οὐδὲ Θάσιον, οὐ Πεπαρήθιον, 

οὐδ᾽ ἄλλον ὅστις ἐπεγερεῖ τὸν ἔμβολον. 

Roast thrushes, hare-soup, pea-soup, deep washed down 

With Peparethian (6920). 
From the Bangueters (Fr. 241) he drew another unique word, 
νεβλάρετοι, which like trumpet-blast brings the Afology proper to a 
close (7024; cf. also 6754). The line (6752): 

You’ve eaten cuckoo-apple? Dumb, you dogs? 
repeats an Aristophanic phrase (#7. 607) : 

τί τὸ κακόν; ἀλλ᾽ ἦ κοκκύμηλ᾽ ἠκρατίσω; 
From the Αἰολοσίκων (227. 1, or from the Γηρυτάδης, 27. 155) he bor- 
rowed Thearion the baker : 

ἥκω Oeapiwvos ἀρτοπώλιον 

λιπών, ἵν᾽ ἐστὶ κριβάνων ἑδώλια. 

Thearion, now, my friend who bakes you bread, 

What’s worthier limning than his household life? (692) 
So the baker is provided by Browning with a son, who is the counter- 
part of Phidippides in the C/ouds, and who buys “ horseflesh branded 


1 See above, p. 35. 
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San” (NMub. 122; £g.603) from Menippus, a horse-trainer (Av. 1293 
and Schol. ad loc.) ; also with a daughter, Kepphé by name,! who fre- 
quents the shop of the barber Sporgilus (40. 300). 

The name “ Triphales”” bestowed on Alcibiades (6804) : 


Alkibiades, 
No longer Triphales but Trilophos, 


is derived from the name of a lost play (cf. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. I, 
p. 528, s.v. Τριφάλης) ; and from {με ΓΑδηλα Δράματα of Aristophanes 
are taken two judgments passed on Aeschylus and Euripides. The 
former is styled (7434) 


one stiff and gluey piece 
Of back of swine’s neck, 


an amplification of the word κόλλοψ in Fr. 646: 
οἶμαι yap αὐτὸν κόλλοπι ἐοικέναι. 
The latter is characterized as one 


twisting words like wool (7434), 
an expression based on 27. 638: 
καὶ στρεψίμαλλος τὴν τέχνην Εὐριπίδης. 


As this fragment is derived directly from a scholium on Ran. 775, it 
is quite probable that Browning met with the expression in this source. 
For it is not an assumption too bold to make that Browning was 
acquainted with the Scholia and made use of them. There are verbal 
and material coincidences that cannot be wholly accidental, and it is 
quite in accord with his fondness for the recondite that he, widely read 
in Greek as he was, should have consulted sources so near at hand and 
so intimately connected with his subject. A man that delved in the 
lore of Paracelsus is not likely to stand aghast at the Scholia. But it 
may be objected that is impossible to prove beyond doubt whether 
Browning drew directly from these sources or found the same informa- 
tion in a more accessible form,—in the notes, perhaps, of modern 
scholars on the plays he was reading. ‘The validity of this objection 
must be admitted. Yet whether or not there is justification for the 
statement that Browning was immediately indebted to the Scholia, 


1 Perhaps Browning found this name in Plz. 912; cf. Schol. ad loc. 
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there is at least warrant for saying that many a dark line in the Apology 
is illuminated by reference to these ancient notes to the plays of 
Aristophanes. Balaustion says (6702) : 

No whit the worse did athlete touch the mark 

And, at the turning-point, consign his scorn 

Ο᾽Ἁ the scorners to that final trilogy, 

‘ Hupsipule,’ ‘ Phoinissai,’ and the Match 

Of Life Contemplative with Active Life, 

Zethos against Amphion.' 
But these three plays form no trilogy. The Phoenissae was produced 
with the Oenomaus and the Chrysifpus. Browning seems to have 
misinterpreted the scholium on Ran. 53: διὰ τί δὲ μὴ ἄλλο τι τῶν 
πρὸ ὀλίγου διδαχθέντων καὶ καλῶν, Ὑψιπύλης, Φοινισσῶν, ᾿Αντιόπης; ἧ 
δὲ ᾿Ανδρομέδα ὀγδόῳ ἔτει προεισῆλθεν. The scholiast expresses his sur- 
prise that Dionysus had not chosen instead of the Andromeda, which 
antedated the Frogs by eight years, one of these three plays which 
were produced shortly before the Frogs. 

The mention of three other plays of Euripides in a scholium on 
Ran. 67: τελευτήσαντος Εὐριπίδου τὸν υἱὸν αὐτοῦ δεδιδαχέναι ὁμώνυμον 
ἐν ἄστει Ἰφιγένειαν τὴν ἐν Αὐλίδι, ᾿Αλκμαίωνα, Βάκχας, may have 
prompted Browning to write these lines (6704) : 

Last the old hand on the old phorminx flung, 

Clashed thence ‘ Alkaion,’* maddened ‘ Pentheus’ up; 
Then music sighed itself away, one moan 

Iphigeneia made by Aulis’ strand. 

The character of the lost play, the Proagon, the fragments of which 
are so meagre as to preclude the fozmation of an opinion, is indicated 
in the Schol. Vesp. 61: οὐ μόνον δὲ ἐν τούτῳ τῷ δράματι (i.e. the 
Thesmophoriazusae) εἰσῆκται οὕτως Εὐριπίδης, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ Προα- 
γῶνι καὶ ἐν τοῖς ᾿Αχαρνεῦσιν, and in the Apology we read (7413): 


Did ‘ Prelude-Battle ’ maul ‘ best friend ’ too much? 


1 (le. the Antiope). In another passage he calls the play by name (6844): 
Ι compete with you, 
My last with your last, my Antiope — 
Phoinissai — with this Ploutos? 
and in 6876 he alludes to the excellence of the play. 
2 A misprint for Alkmaion, generally perpetuated in the editions of Browning. 
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In Ach. 398, when Dicaeopolis asks whether Euripides is at home, he 
receives as answer, 

5 νοῦς μὲν ἔξω συλλέγων ἐπύλλια 

οὐκ ἔνδον, αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔνδον ἀναβάδην ποιεῖ 

τραγῳδίαν. 


This word ἀναβάδην is thus explained by the scholiast on this line, ἄνω 
τοὺς πόδας ἔχων ἐπὶ ὑψηλοῦ τόπου καθήμενος. Hence these lines, 
which the scholium makes intelligible (68οα) : 


while, head low and heels in heaven, 


He lay, let Comics laugh — for privilege, 
and (6954): 


A-sitting with my legs up, 
and δέ. 


When all’s concocted upstairs, heels o’er head. 


On the Scho/. Nud. 96 two passages in our poem are apparently based. 
The scholium reads as follows: ἀφ᾽ ov στοχαζόμενοί τινές φασιν ὅτι 
μηδεμιᾶς ἔχθρας χάριν ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἧκεν ἐπὶ τὴν τῶν Νεφελῶν ποίη- 
σιν, ὅς γε μήτε ἴδιόν τι μήτε ἁρμόττον, ἀλλὰ μηδὲ πρὸς ἕν ἔγκλημα 
ἦλθε Σωκράτους. . .. τὸ μὲν κοινὸν τῶν φιλοσόφων ἁπάντων ἐπήγαγεν 
ἔγκλημα. .. οἱ δ᾽ ὅτι ὁλόκληρον εἰς αὐτὸν [1. 6. Socrates] συνέταξε 
[i.e. Aristophanes] δρᾶμα, ὃ δι ἔχθραν νομίζουσιν αὐτὸν πεποιηκέναι; 
οὐκ ὀρθῶς οἴονται. . .. ἔπειτα Etvrodis, εἰ καὶ δι ὀλίγων ἐμνήσθη 
Σωκράτους, μᾶλλον ἢ ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐν ὅλαις ταῖς Νεφέλαις αὐτοῦ 
καθήψατο. οὐδὲν δὲ χεῖρον ὑπομνησθῆναι τῶν Ἑϊπόλιδος ““ δεξάμενος δὲ 
And Browning 


? 


Σωκράτης τὴν ἐπίδειξιν Ξτησιχόρου οἰνοχόην ἔκλεψεν ᾽ 
(6914): 
... Lattacked ... 

Sokrates? No, but that pernicious seed 

Of sophists, etc., 
and (7114): 

Eupolis exposed 
*¢ That prating beggar, he who stole the cup,” 
Before your ‘* Clouds’”’ rained grime on Sokrates, 


and again (700@) : 
Sokrates I nickname thief, 


and lastly (710@) : 


Fears ‘ Sokrates’ may prove unseaworthy 
(That’s merely — ‘ Sophists are the bane of boys’) 
Rat-riddled (‘they are capable of theft’). 
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The decree and its provisions mentioned in Schol. Eccl. 22: 6 δὲ 
Σφυρόμαχος ψήφισμα εἰσηγήσατο, wote τὰς γυναῖκας καὶ τοὺς ἄνδρας 
χωρὶς καθέζεσθαι καὶ τὰς ἑταίρας χωρὶς τῶν ἐλευθέρων, are thus repro- 
duced in the “ Apology” (6724): 
Phuromachos’ decree provides 

The sex may sit discreetly, witness all, 

Sorted, the good with good, the gay with gay, 

Themselves unseen, no need to force a blush. 


Allusion is made to other decrees in the course of the poem. The 
sentiment of 6794: 

When Archons pleased to lay down each his law, — 

Your Morucheides — Surakosios sort, — 


Each season, ‘ No more naming citizens, 
Only abuse the vice, the vicious spare ! 


is the sentiment of the Schol. Ach. 67: ἐπ’ Ἐῤθυμένους ἄρχοντος : 
οὗτος ὃ ἄρχων, ἐφ᾽ οὗ κατελύθη τὸ ψήφισμα τὸ περὶ τοῦ μὴ κωμῳδεῖν, 
γραφὲν ἐπὶ Μορυχίδου (cf. also Schol. Ach. 1150), and the Schol. Av. 
1297: Συρακοσίῳ δὲ «irra: . . . δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ ψήφισμα τεθεικέναι μὴ 
κωμῳδεῖσθαι ὀνομαστί τινα. It is to be noticed that Morychides does 
not appear in the extant works of Aristophanes. The archon Euthy- 
menes is explicitly named in 7114: 


*tis still Moruchides, 
*Tis Euthumenes, Surakosios, 


and the decree is hinted at in 6922: 

No naming names in Comedy. 
Other legislation affecting adversely the interests of the comic poets is 
instanced in the passage (6764) : 


Archinos and Agurrhios, scrape your flint, 
Flay your dead dog, and curry favour so,! 


with which compare the Schol. Ran. 367: τοῦτο εἰς ᾿Αρχῖνον. μήποτε 
δὲ καὶ εἰς ᾿Αγύρριον. μέμνηται δὲ τούτων καὶ Πλάτων ἐν Sxevais καὶ 
Σαννυρίων ἐν Δανάῃ. οὗτοι γὰρ προιστάμενοι τῆς δημοσίας τραπέζης 
τὸν μισθὸν τῶν κωμῳδῶν ἐμείωσαν κωμῳδηθέντες, and the Schol. Eccl. 


) Agyrrius is named (7114) along with Morychides, Euthymenes, and Syracosius. 
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102: 6 ᾿Αγύρριος στρατηγὸς θηλυδριώδης, ἄρξας ἐν Λέσβῳ. καὶ τὸν 
μισθὸν δὲ τῶν ποιητῶν συνέτεμε.: And verses like the following may 


1 With some hesitancy I offer the following scholia. If they are not the ultimate 
sources, some at least are helpful in explaining expressions in the Apology, which 
without this aid are quite unintelligible. Thus, the cryptic phrase ‘‘ pour bull’s blood ”’ 
in the line (6944) : 

Pound hemlock and pour bull’s blood, 
is elucidated in Schol. Eg. 83: δηλητήριον λέγεται τὸ αἷμα τοῦ ταύρου πινόμενον. The 
line (6724): 

Waves, said to wash pollution from the world, 
may have been suggested by Plut. 656 and the Schol. ad loc., ἐπὶ θάλατταν ἤγομεν : 
εἴθιστο γὰρ τοῖς ἀρχαίοις ἐκεῖ καθαίρειν τοὺς ἀφωσιωμένους. (Cf. Eur. ph. Taur. 
1193.) Sporgilus, who is mentioned only in the Azrds 300, and there by name 
merely, is called the barber in Schol. ad loc. So in the Apology (6926), 

the shop of Sporgilos the barber. 
Leogoras, in the Clouds 109, is styled a keeper of φασιανοί (pheasants?), but the 
sentiment of the line (671 2), 

Against Leogoras’ blood-mare koppa-marked, 
is found in the Scholium ad loc., ἄδηλον δὲ εἰ καὶ ὄρνεα ἔτρεφεν ὁ Λεωγόρας. ἔστι 
δὲ ὄνομα τῶν ἱπποτροφησάντων ᾿Αθήνησιν. The greed of Simonides that the scholiast 
on Pax 697 instances, Σιμωνίδης δοκεῖ πρῶτος σμικρολογίαν εἰσενεγκεῖν eis TA ἄσματα 
καὶ γράψαι Goua μισθοῦ, is recorded in the phrase (6834), 

Sophokles is grown Simonides. 
The allusion in the line (668): 

Kratinos to swear Pheidias robbed a shrine, 
is possibly suggested by the Scholl. Nub. 859, and Pax 605 (cf. Plut. Per. c. 31). The 
“¢ Phaedras, Auges, Kanakes’’ (681) mentioned as types of debased womanhood 
are named in the Scholl. Nub. 1371, Ran. 849 and 1080; though Phaedra is men- 
tioned several times in the plays, Canace and Auge appear only in the Scholia. 

There are, furthermore, historical common-places which may have suggested them- 
selves to Browning’s notice by his reading of the scholia. The passage (6940), 

prove Plataian help, 

Turn out, a thousand strong, 
may be compared with Schol. Eg. 781, μόνων Πλαταιέων συμμαχησάντων αὐτοῖς 
χιλίοις ἀνδράσι, κιτ.λ. Cleophon’s 

refusing peace, though Sparté cede 

Even Dekeleia, (6792) 
may be set beside the Schol. Ran. 1532, παρόσον, ὡς ᾿Αριστοτέλης φησὶ, μετὰ τὴν 
ἐν ᾿Αργινούσαις ναυμαχίαν Λακεδαιμονίων βουλομένων ἐκ Δεκελείας ἀπιέναι ἐφ᾽ οἷς 
ἔχουσιν ἑκάτεροι καὶ εἰρήνην ἄγειν ἐπὶ τοῦ Καλλίου, Κλεοφῶν ἔπεισε τὸν δῆμον μὴ 
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be based not only on the Aristophanic lines but on the accompanying 
scholia. Says Aristophanes (680@) : 


Needs must we nick expenditure, allow 
Comedy half a choros, supper — none, 
Times being hard, while applicants increase 
For, what costs cash, the Tragic Trilogy, 


and again (6754) : 
The Archon’s cry creaks, creaks, ‘Curtail expense!’ 
The war wants money, year the twenty-sixth ! 
Cut down our Choros number, clip costume, 


any cost but Comedy’s! 
*No Choros’ — soon will follow, 
and (6924): 
‘Don’t throw away hard cash,’ supplies a third, 
© But crib from actor’s dresses, choros-treats "ἢ 


προσδέξασθαι, κιτ.λ. Decelea is not mentioned in the text of the comedies. The 
account of the battle of Arginusae, to which allusion is made in the Frogs 690-705, is 
told in the Scholl. Ran. 191 and 698. So in the Apology (6706), ‘* How all the 
captains,’’ etc. The story of the tear-compelling drama of Phrynichus is told not 
only by Hdt. 6, 21, but by the Scho/. Vesp. 1490, on which the lines (668 ὁ) : 


Still — since Phrunichos 
Offended, by too premature a touch 
Of that Milesian smart-place freshly frayed, 
may be based. 
The expression (6752): 
rose-glow enriched 
By the Isle’s unguent, 


may owe something to the Schol. Lys. 944, Ῥόδιον δὲ μύρον τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥόδου. The 
line (6772), ‘‘ He (Susarion) battered with a big Megaric stone’’ may be paraphrased 
from Schol. Vesp. 58, Meyapddev: ἢ ὡς ποιητῶν ὄντων τινῶν ἀπὸ Μεγαρίδος ἀμού- 
σων, καὶ ἀφυῶς σκωπτόντων, ἢ ὡς τῶν Μεγαρέων γελώντων καὶ ἄλλως φορτικῶς 
γελοιαζόντων. Compare (692), ““Ο Muse of Megara!’ 

For the expressions, ‘‘ shadow of an ass’’ (6704); ‘‘ they boil a stone’ (7020); 
“three cuckoos who cry cuckoo”? (7024); and ‘‘get you the goat’s breakfast 
(6754), consult respectively the Scholia on Vesp. 191, Vesp. 279, Av. 507, and 
Plut. 295. Reference to the Scholia on ΖΦ. 85 and Nud. 984 throws light on these 
passages (684): 

crowned 
The parting cup, — “Τὸ the Good Genius, then!’ 
and (6724): 
when citizens 
Like Aristeides and like Miltiades 
Wore each a golden tettix in his hair. 
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Now in the Acharnians (1150) the chorus complains : 


*Avripaxov τὸν Ψακάδος τὸν ξυγγραφῆ τῶν μελέων ποιητήν, 
ὡς μὲν ἁπλῷ λόγῳ, κακῶς ἐξολέσειεν ὃ Ζεύς " 
ὅς γ᾽ ἐμὲ τὸν τλήμονα λήναια χορηγῶν ἀπέλυσ᾽ ἄδειπνον. 


and under the lemma ᾿Αντίμαχον the scholiast remarks: φασὶ γὰρ αὐτὸν 
γράψαι ψήφισμα ὦστε τοὺς χοροὺς μηδὲν ἐκ τῶν χορηγῶν λαμβάνειν. 
«ον ἐδόκει δὲ ὃ ᾿Αντίμαχος οὗτος ψήφισμα πεποιηκέναι μὴ δεῖν κωμῳ- 
δεῖν ἐξ ὀνόματος. καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ πολλοὶ τῶν ποιητῶν οὐ προσῆλθον 
ληψόμενοι τὸν χορὸν, καὶ δῆλον ὅτι πολλοὶ τῶν χορευτῶν ἐπείνων. ἐχο- 
ρήγει δὲ ὁ ᾿Αντίμαχος τότε ὅτε εἰσήνεγκε τὸ ψήφισμα. οἱ δὲ λέγουσιν 
ὅτι ποιητὴς ὧν καλὸς χορηγῶν ποτε μικρολόγως τοῖς χορευταῖς ἐχρήσατο. 
Of a somewhat similar purport is the scholium on the Frogs 404: ἐπὶ 
γοῦν rot Καλλίου τούτου φησὶν ᾿Αριστοτέλης, ὅτι σύνδυο ἔδοξε χορηγεῖν 
τὰ Διονύσια τοῖς τραγῳδοῖς καὶ κωμῳδοῖς :" ὥστε ἦν τις καὶ περὶ τὸ 
Ληναικὸν συστολή" χρόνῳ δὲ οὐ πολλῷ ὕστερον καθάπαξ τὰς χορηγίας 
περιεῖλε Κινησίας. See also the scholium on Ach. 886, ἐσιτοῦντο γὰρ 
οἱ χορευταὶ δημοσίᾳ, and Schol. Ran. 367 (quoted on p. 45). 

It is but a short step from the Scholia to the Arguments to the 
various plays. These could hardly have escaped the eyes of Browning. 
When Balaustion declares (7114) that Cratinus 


beat, next year, — 
“« Bottle ’? and dregs — your best of ‘* Clouds’’ and dew! 


and again (7114): 
What beat “" Clouds ’’ but ‘* Konnos,’? muck for mud? 


she merely paraphrases the argument to the Clouds (Arg. V), ai mpa- 
ται Νεφέλαι ἐδιδάχθησαν ἐν ἄστει ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Ἰσάρχου, ὅτε Κρατῖνος 
μὲν ἐνίκα Ivrivy, ᾿Αμειψίας δὲ ΚΚόννῳ. Again the passage (679) : 


Two plays a season is your pledge, beside; 
So, give us ‘ Wasps’ again, grown hornets now! 


seems to owe something to the argument to the Wasps: ἐδιδάχθη ἐπὶ 
ἄρχοντος ᾿Αμεινίου διὰ Φιλωνίδου ἐν τῇ πθ΄ ὀλυμπιάδι. δεύτερος ἦν, 
εἰς Λήναια. καὶ ἐνίκα πρῶτος Φιλωνίδης ἸΠροαγῶνι, Λεύκων Πρέσβεσι 
τρίτος : for it was in the name οἵ Philonides that Aristophanes brought 
out the Proagon, though it is to be remembered that the Lysistrata 
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and the Zhesmophoriazusae were produced in the year 411 B.c. And 
in the line (7124), 


From that boy’s-triumph when ‘“‘ Acharnes ’’ dawned, 


we may have an elaboration of the καὶ πρῶτος ἦν of the argument to 
the Archanians. 

Of the Ancient Lives of Aristophanes, one (XI in Diibner’s edition 
of the Scholia) proved a model that the English poet manifestly 
followed. The major part of it is reproduced in the Apology in one 
place or another. We may recognize in the passage (6764), 

Save but my acting, and the baldhead bard 


Kudathenaian and Pandionid, 
Son of Philippos, Aristophanes, 


the opening lines of this Life (cf. also Vita XV): ᾿Αριστοφάνης 6 
κωμῳδοποὶος πατρὸς μὲν ἢν Φιλίππου, τὸ δὲ γένος ᾿Αθηναῖος, τῶν δή- 
pov Κυδαθηναιεὺς, Πανδιονίδος φυλῆς. The words just quoted “save 
but my acting’? may be a reminiscence of the statement in the Life 
(v. 21) that in his play of the Knights, δι ἑαυτοῦ ὁ ᾿Αριστοφάνης tze- 
kpivaro. Early in his career Aristophanes produced his plays 


Safe crouched behind a name 
Philonides or else Kallistratos (7114); 


these words may owe something to the τὰ μὲν πρῶτα διὰ Καλλιστρά- 
tov καὶ Φιλωνίδου καθίει δράματα (1014. v. 11; cf. Schol. Vesp. 1018). 
The phrase (6794) “ Wine-lees-poet’’ has its prototype in the αὐτοῦ 
τὸ πρόσωπον μίλτῳ χρίσας (1014. ν. 22).1 The good opinion in which 
Aristophanes was held by his fellow-citizens (679 a) : 


O happy-maker, when her cries increase 
About the favourite,” 


reflects the statement (ἐῤἼα. v. 46), μάλιστα δὲ ἐπῃνέθη καὶ ἠγαπήθη 
ὑπὸ τῶν πολιτῶν σφόδρα, and (ibid. ν. 51), τούτου οὖν χάριν ἐπῃνέθη 
καὶ ἐστεφανώθη θαλλῷ τῆς ἱερᾶς ἐλαίας. The animosity that arose 
between Cleon and the comic poet and resulted in the γραφὴ ἕενίας 


1 Cf. Schol. Eq. 230: αὐτὸς ὁ ᾿Αριστοφάνης μιλτώσας ἑαυτὸν brexpivaro, ἢ Ty 
τρυγίᾳ χρίσας ἑαντόν. 

2. So (6786) the words, ‘‘ our love, our pride,’? and (6704) the term, “their 
favourite.”’ 
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brought by the demagogue is recorded not only in the plays,? but also in 
the 2175. On the following passage (2d7d. v. 27), διήχθρευσε δὲ αὐτῷ ὁ 
᾿Αριστοφάνης, ἐπειδὴ ξενίας κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ γραφὴν ἔθετο, καὶ ὅτι ἐν Spd- 
ματι. αὐτοῦ Βαβυλωνίοις διέβαλε τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τὰς κληρωτὰς ἀρχὰς, 
παρόντων ξένων. ὡς ξένον δὲ αὐτὸν ἔλεγε παρόσον οἱ μὲν αὐτόν φασιν 
εἶναι Ῥόδιον ἀπὸ Λίνδου, οἱ δὲ Αἰγινήτην, κιτ.λ.. are apparently based 
these lines in the Afology - 

Then Kleon did his best to bully me: 

Called me before the Law Court: ‘ Such a play 

Satirized citizens with strangers there, 

Such other,’ — why, its fault was in myself! 

I was, this time, the stranger, privileged 

To act no play at all, — Egyptian, I— 

Rhodian or Kameirensian, Aiginete, 

Lindian or any foreigner he liked.? (6922) 


An obvious reminiscence of the words in the Life (v. 59), pact δὲ καὶ 
Πλάτωνα Διονυσίῳ τῷ τυράννῳ βουληθέντι μαθεῖν τὴν ᾿Αθηναίων πολι- 
τείαν πέμψαι τὴν ᾿Αριστοφάνους ποίησιν καὶ συμβουλεῦσαι τὰ δράματα 
αὐτοῦ ἀσκηθέντα μαθεῖν αὐτῶν τὴν πολιτείαν, meets the reader in the 
language of Balaustion (7104) : 

Platon — so others call the youth we love, — 

Sends your performance to the curious king — 

Do you desire to know Athenai’s knack 


At turning seriousness to pleasantry ? 
Read this! One Aristullos means myself. 


Browning thus accepts the identification of Aristyllus with Plato,® as 
may be evidenced from other passages in the Apology, in which Socrates 
and Plato appear closely associated. So in (6824): 

Sokrates a-passing by, 


A-peering in for Aristullos’ sake, 
To put a question touching Comic Law, 





1 Ach. 377-3823 502; Vesp. 1284; see also the Scholia on Ach. 378 and Vesp. 1291. 

2 Compare also Vita XIV, ᾿Αριστοφάνης, Ῥόδιος, ἤτοι Λίνδιος " of δὲ Αἰγύπτιον 
ἔφασαν" οἱ δὲ Ἱαμειρέα, and Scholl, Ach. 654 and Mud. 272. Passages of similar 
purport may be found 7094, 7104. 

3 See Ar. Frag. 538 Kock, and Kock’s comment, ‘unde Bergkius et Meinekius 
I, 287 sq. Platonem Aristylli nomine significari existimant . . . atque etiam Ecclesia- 
zusarum (647) et Pluti (314) Aristyllum Platonem interpretantur.”’ 
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and in (6964): 
Till Sokrates winked, whispered: out it broke! 
And Aristullos jotted down the jest.! 


When at the close of his defence Aristophanes bids Balaustion (7024), 


Fancy yourself my Aristonumos, 
Ameipsias or Sannurion: punch and pound! 


Browning must have had in mind the words in the Ze (XI, v. 12) διὸ 
καὶ ἔσκωπτον αὐτὸν ᾿Αριστώνυμός τε καὶ ᾿Αμειψίας and (Vita XIII, 
v. 9) ᾿Αριστώνυμος δ᾽ ἐν Ἡλίῳ ῥιγοῦντι καὶ Σαννυρίων ἐν Τέλωτι 
τετράδι φασὶν αὐτὸν γενέσθαι, διότι τὸν βίον κατέτριψεν ἑτέροις πονῶν 
(i. 6. in producing plays under the names of Philonides and Callistratus).? 


1 Cf. also 6994 and 7084. In 700, where Aristyllus is described as 
Male Kirké who bewitches and bewrays 
And changes folk to swine, 
the influence of Pluz. 309 544. may be clearly seen: 
οὐκοῦν σε τὴν Κίρκην ye τὴν τὰ φάρμακ᾽ ἀνακυκῶσαν 
καὶ μαγγανεύουσαν μολύνουσάν τε τοὺς ἑταίρους 


σὺ δ᾽ ᾿Αρίστυλλος ὑποχάσκων ἐρεῖς, 
ἕπεσθε μητρὶ χοῖροι. 
The epithet ‘‘ mint-perfumed,’’ applied to this same character (7024), recalls Ecc/, 
647: 
a TIPAR. εἴ ce φιλήσειεν ᾿Αρίστυλλος φάσκων αὑτοῦ πατέρ᾽ εἶναι. 
BAEII. οἰμώζοι τἂν καὶ κωκύοι. 
ΠΡΑΞΙ. σὺ δέ γ᾽ ὄζοις ἂν καλαμίνθης, 
and finally in Browning’s reconstructed 7hesmophoriazusae Aristophanes is repre- 
sented as saying (6822): 
I had a hit at Aristullos here, 
His plan how womankind should rule the roast, 
and in these words there is an allusion to the Zcclesiazusae and a manifest travesty of 
Plato and his Repudlic. 

? In this same Z2/e are two other passages worthy of mention. There is the well- 
known decree μὴ ὀνομαστὶ κωμῳδεῖν τινα (v. 66), translated (6924) by the words 
‘*No naming names in Comedy,’’ and again (6764) ‘‘No calling naughty people by 
their names.’’ And secondly, the boast of Aristophanes (7062): 

Then was I first to change buffoonery 

For wit, and stupid filth for cleanly sense, 

Transforming pointless joke to purpose fine, 
reproduces the spirit of the language of the Life (v. 3): ὃς πρῶτος δοκεῖ τὴν κωμῳ- 
δίαν ἔτι πλανωμένην τῇ ἀρχαίᾳ ἀγωγῇ ἐπὶ τὸ χρησιμώτερον καὶ σεμνότερον μεταγα- 
yet. But see p. 30. 
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Together with these ancient Zzves of Aristophanes there are found, 
grouped under the name of Pro/egomena in the Diibner edition of the 
Scholia to Aristophanes, short treatises on the origin of Comedy and 
the poets of the old Attic Comedy in particular. That Browning was 
acquainted with them and influenced by them is attested by his own 
exposition of the beginning of comedy, which reproduces the spirit and 
the tone of two or three of the chapters περὶ κωμῳδίας. The long 
passage (6904), beginning “11 prove our institution, comedy,” in 
which Aristophanes sketches the origin and the development of comedy, 
should be compared with the treatises περὶ κωμῳδίας I, Xa, and IXd 
(Diibner).! In particular, these instances in which the connection 
between the Prolegomena and the Afology seems more or less direct 
may be adduced. Aristophanes says (6904) : 


Heaven joined with earth for that god’s day at least, 
Renewed man’s privilege, grown obsolete, 

Of telling truth nor dreading punishment. 

Whereon the joyous band disguised their forms 

With skins, beast-fashion, daubed each phyz with dregs. 
Then hollaed ‘ Neighbour, you are fool, you — knave, 
You — hard to serve, you —stingy to reward!’ 

The guiltless crowed, the guilty sunk their crest, 

And good folk gained thereby, ’twas evident, 


or in a slightly different version (6794) : 


Graced with traditional immunity 

Ever since, much about my grandsire’s time, 
Some funny village-man in Megara, 

Lout-lord and clown-king, used a privilege, 

As due religious drinking-bouts came round, 

To daub his phyz, — no, that was afterward, — 
He merely mounted cart with mates of choice 
And traversed country, taking house by house, 
At night, — because of danger in the freak, — 
Then hollaed ‘ Skin-flint starves his labourers ! 
Clench-fist stows figs away, cheats government! 
Such an one likes to kiss his neighbour’s wife, 
And beat his own; while such another . . . Boh!? 
Soon came the broad day, circumstantial tale, 
Dancing and verse, and there’s our Comedy. 


1 See also pp. 6794 and 7054. 
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In the Prolegomena, 1X4, v. τό, we read: ἐφευρέθη δὲ ἡ κωμῳδία, ὥς 
φασιν, ἔκ τινος τοιαύτης αἰτίας. βλαπτόμενοί τινες γεωργοὶ παρὰ τῶν 
πολιτῶν τῶν ἐν ᾿Αθήνησι, καὶ θέλοντες ἐλέγχειν αὐτοὺς, κατήεσαν ἐν 
τῇ πόλει, καὶ περὶ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦ καθεύδειν περιίοντες περὶ τὰς ἀγυιὰς 
ἔλεγον ἀνωνυμεὶ τὰς βλάβας, ἃς ἔπασχον ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν. ἵνα δὲ σαφέστε- 
pov εἴπωμεν, τοιαῦτά τινα ἐβόων, ““ ἐνταῦθα μένει τις τάδε καὶ τάδε 
τισὶ ποιῶν τῶν γεωργῶν, καὶ οὐ μετρίας βλάβας ἐπιφέρων αὐτοῖς." 
Gore τοὺς γειτνιῶντας ἀκούοντας ἡμέρας γενομένης πρὸς ἀλλήλους λέγειν 
ἅτινα νύκτωρ παρὰ τῶν γεωργῶν ἤκουσαν. ἐπονείδιστον δὲ ἣν τῷ ἀδι- 
κοῦντι. τὸν δὲ ἐμφανιζόμενον τοῖς τῆς πόλεως, αἰδεῖσθαι καὶ παύεσθαι 
τῆς τοιαύτης ἀδικίας. τούτοις πολλάκις παρακολουθήσαντες ἄλλοι πολ- 
λοὺς τῶν ἀδικούντων ἀνέστειλαν. ὅθεν τοῖς τῆς πόλεως ἔδοξεν ἐπ᾽ 
ἀγαθῷ γεγονέναι τὸ ἐγχείρημα τῶν κωμικῶν, x.t.r., and in Prolegomena 
I, v. 7: τῆς ἰσηγορίας οὖν πᾶσιν ὑπαρχούσης ἄδειαν of τὰς κωμῳδίας 
συγγράφοντες εἶχον σκώπτειν καὶ στρατηγοὺς καὶ δικαστὰς τοὺς κακῶς 
δικάζοντας καὶ τῶν πολιτῶν τινας ἢ φιλαργύρους ἢ συζῶντας ἀσελγείᾳ. 
ὃ γὰρ δῆμος, ὡς εἶπον, τὸν φόβον ἐξήρει τῶν κωμῳδούντων, φιλοτίμως 
τῶν τοὺς τοιούτους βλασφημούντων ἀκούων. The expression (6804) : 


No sign of wincing at my Comic lash 


is curiously like the words (Proleg. IXa, p. xviii, v. 89) καὶ ὥσπερ 
δημοσίᾳ μάστιγι TH κωμῳδίᾳ κολάζων ; and the passage (6794), 


When Archons pleased to lay down each his law 


“ΝΟ more naming citizens, 
Only abuse the vice, the vicious spare! ”’ 


recalls the language of the Prodeg. IX4, p. xxi, v.55: οὐ μετὰ πολὺν 
χρόνον of ἄρχοντες ᾿Αθήνησιν ἤρξαντο κωλύειν τοὺς κωμικοὺς TOD μὴ 
φανερῶς οὕτω καὶ ὀνομαστὶ ἐλέγχειν τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας... ἔτι δὲ ἐπὶ 
τὸ πλεῖον προιούσης καὶ ἐπικρατούσης τῆς κακίας, ἐκωλύθησαν τοῦ καὶ 
αἰνιγματωδῶς ἐλέγχειν καὶ ὑβρίζειν τοὺς κρατοῦντας καὶ ἄρχοντας τῆς 
πόλεως. The complaint of Aristophanes (675 6) : 


The Archon’s cry creaks, creaks, ‘ Curtail expense!’ 
The war wants money, year the twenty-sixth ! 
Cut down our Choros number, clip costume, 


© No Choros ’— soon will follow, 
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may be adapted from Proleg. I, v. 28: οὐ γὰρ ἔτι προθυμίαν εἶχον οἱ 
᾿Αθηναῖοι τοὺς χορηγοὺς τοὺς τὰς δαπάνας τοῖς χορευταῖς παρέχοντας 
χειροτονεῖν. τὸν γοῦν Αἰολοσίκωνα ᾿Αριστοφάνης ἐδίδαξεν, ὃς οὐκ ἔχει 
τὰ χορικὰ μέλη. τῶν γὰρ χορηγῶν μὴ χειροτονουμένων καὶ τῶν χορευ- 
τῶν οὐκ ἐχόντων τὰς τροφὰς ὑπεξῃρέθη τῆς κωμῳδίας τὰ χορικὰ μέλῃ 
καὶ τῶν ὑποθέσεων 6 τρόπος μετεβλήθη. But see p. 47. And when 
Euripides briefly characterizes the Plutus (684 4), 


See the ““ Ploutos ’’ here! 
This step decides your foot from old to new — 
Proves you relinquish song and dance and jest, 


his language recalls the words of Profeg. V, v. 27: καὶ yap τὸ τούτου 
δρᾶμα ὃ Πλοῦτος νεωτερίζει κατὰ τὸ πλάσμα" THY τε yap ὑπόθεσιν οὐκ 
ἀληθῆ ἔχει καὶ χορῶν ἐστέρηται, ὅπερ τῆς νεωτέρας ὑπῆρχε κωμῳδίας. 
And finally, Aristophanes’ description of himself as 


quite a match 
In elegance for Eupolis himself, 
Yet pungent as Kratinos at his best (6794; cf. 7114), 


bears a striking verbal resemblance to the language of Pro/eg. II, v. 20: 
οὔτε yap πικρὸς λίαν ἐστὶν (i.e. Aristophanes) ὥσπερ ὁ Κρατῖνος, οὔτε 
ν» ς ε 4 3 3 2 x ‘ ‘ ε , Ν 
χαρίεις ὥσπερ 6 Ἐϊύπολις, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει καὶ πρὸς τοὺς ἁμαρτάνοντας τὸ 
σφοδρὸν τοῦ Κρατίνου καὶ τὸ τῆς ἐπιτρεχούσης χάριτος Ἐπόλιδος 


1 Nearly all of the predecessors and contemporaries of Aristophanes in the field of 
comedy are presented in the pages of the 4fology. The curious may find pleasure in 
referring to the following: Susarion (6774; ὅρια; 7044; 7054); Chionides (6784; 
7056); Magnes (7114); Cratinus (676 e¢ passim); Crates, Hegemon, Pherecrates, 
Archippus (7114); Teleclides (6794, 7116), Myrtilus, Myllus, and Euetes (6794); 
Eupolis (6794 e¢ passim); Strattis (6824, 683, 6844); Hermippus (6682, 6794, 
7114); Callistratus and Philonides (6834, 7114); Plato (6714); Amipsias (6784, 
7026); Sannyrio and Aristonymus (7024). Even those fictitious poets, Myllus and 
Euetes, appear as historical beings to Browning. 

There’s Mullos, there’s Euetes, there’s the stock 

I shall be proud to graft my powers upon, 
says Aristophanes (6794). And can it be that Euthycles, that obscure comic poet, 
gave his name to the husband of Balaustion? It is a reasonable conjecture that 
Browning’s knowledge of them was first-hand, and quite probably derived from 
Meineke’s Comici Graeci. The literary judgments that Browning passes on the 
poets of the Old Comedy are not always, if ever, haphazard and may owe their origin 
to Meineke’s account of them in the introductory pages of his first volume: e. g. of 
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The other character that bulks so large in the Apology is Euripides. 
There is abundant evidence to prove that Browning was as familiar with 
Attic tragedy as he was with Attic comedy. Euripides he had made his 
own. Aside from his translations of the A/cestis and the Heracles, we 
find references to more than half of the extant plays and to several of 
the lost plays. But it is not the plays nor the fragments that proved 


Myllus and Euetes (see above) Meineke says (I, p. 26): ‘‘fabulas . . . Athenis 
docuere Euetes, Euxenides, et Myllus’’; of Hegemon (I, p. 214): ‘*maiorem tamen 
ille e Parodiis, quas plurimas scripsit, consecutus est gloriam’’; and in the Apology 
(7114), Balaustion declares that ‘‘ Hegemon parodied ’’; and for the line (6682), 
Some new Hermippus to pelt Perikles, 
compare Meineke, zéi¢. I, p. 91. When Euthycles asks the comic poet Plato (6714): 
Did not you write ‘The Festivals ’? 
You best know what dog tore him alive, 
can it be that Browning had in mind fragment 30 (Kock) of the ‘Eoprat, 
εὖ γέ σοι γένοιθ᾽, ὅτι 
ἔσωσας ἐκ τῶν σῦγμα τῶν Ἐϊὐριπίδου 
At least, no other fragment of the lost play bears on Euripides. The line (7114): 
Magnes invented ‘ Birds ’’ and ‘ Frogs ’’ enough, 
may have been suggested by g. 522; and what Balaustion predicates of Crates (7114), 
Krates could teach and practise festive song 
Yet scorn scurrility, 
may be an echo of Zy. 537. The passage relative to Cratinus and his play, the 


Πυτίνη (6762), may be developed from Pax 700 544. and the Scholium adv. 702 
(cf. also Schol. Eg. 531). 


1 Of the extant plays there are mentioned by name or by allusion the Electra (688 2), 


To him who made Electra, in the act 
Of wreaking vengeance on her worst of foes, 
Scruple to blame, 


(with which compare Zéectra, vv. 900 544.) and (7454): 
Daughter of Agamemnon, late my liege, 
Elektra, palaced once, a visitant 
To thy poor rustic dwelling, now I come, 


(a translation of Electra, vv. 167 sqq.; scenes from this play are outlined in 7464); 
the Heraclidae (6682) : 
Or didst thou sigh 
Rightly with thy Makaria? ‘* After life 
Better no sentiency than turbulence; 
Death cures the low contention,’’ 
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so rich a quarry as the various ancient Lives of Euripides. This reposi- 
tory of idle gossip, circulated by detractors of the tragic poet’s genius, 
furnished Browning with material the true value of which he was not 
slow to recognize. Almost every scrap of information contained within 
them he has utilized in one way or another. For example: with the 
report of the death of Euripides, which reached Athens the day the 
second Zhesmophoriazusae gained the victory, spread also tag-ends of 
gossip touching Euripides’ manner of life at the court of Archelaus and 
his death, and Euthycles, “the bard’s own intimate,” is pelted by those 
whom he meets in the streets with questions as to the truth or falsity 
of these rumors. With dramatic fitness does Browning put this gossip 
into the mouths of the Athenian populace. One asks Euthycles 
(671@): 

«Dead, yes, but how dead, may acquaintance know? 

You were the couple constant at his cave: 


Tell us now, is it true that women, moved 
By reason of his liking Krateros . . .”’ 


(a paraphrase of Herac?. 593 sqq.); the Suppliants (6990): 


“40 not I 
In Suppliants, make my Theseus, — yours, no more, — 
Fire up at insult of who styles him King? 
Play off that Herald, I despise the most, 
As patronizing kings’ prerogative 
Against a Theseus proud to dare no step 
Till he consult the people? ’’ 


(cf. Supplic. 409-455); the Heracles, translated (7134 544.) and the plot outlined 
(6734); the Akestis (6692, 6732, 6984); the Bacchae (6692, 7416); the Afedea 
(6685, 683, 7054); the Hippolytus (6722, 6854); the Phoenissae (6846); the 
Iphigenia in Aulis (6706); and the Rhesus (740 4). 

Of the lost plays the Cresphondes is represented by Fragment 453 Nauck, which 
sounds the praises of Peace and is translated by Browning with fidelity (7064; see 
also 6694). The Hypsipyle is named (6702) and allusion made to the Aziéiope in 
the words, 

the Match 


Of Life Contemplative with Active Life, 
Zethos against Amphion. 


The latter play is designated by name (6844 and 6874). The Pentheus and the 
Alkaion (sic) are named (6706), as well as the Evechtheus (6974), the Bellerophon 
(6852), and the Andromeda (6694). 
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The jeer is cut short by the indignant Euthycles. From the Zz/e! we 
learn (V), ἕτεροι δὲ ἱστόρησαν οὐχ ὑπὸ κυνῶν, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ γυναικῶν 
αὐτὸν διασπασθῆναι πορευόμενον ἀωρὶ πρὸς Κρατερὸν τὸν ἐρώμενον 
᾿Αρχελάου, and (II) εἰς τὸ σπήλαιον, ἐν ᾧ γράφων διετέλει. Another 
citizen declares (671 a): 
Envy did the work! 

For, emulating poets of the place, 

One Arridaios, one Krateues, both 

Established in the royal favour. 


The Life reads (V): ἐτελεύτησε δὲ ἐξ ἐπιβουλῆς ᾿Αρριβαίου τοῦ Μακε- 
δόνος καὶ Κρατεύα τοῦ Θετταλοῦ, ποιητῶν ὄντων καὶ φθονησάντων αὐτῷ 
καὶ πεισάντων τὸν βασιλέως οἰκέτην, ὄνομα Λυσίμαχον, δέκα μνῶν 
ἀγορασθέντα, τοὺς βασιλικοὺς οὖς αὐτὸς ἔτρεφε κύνας ἐπαφεῖναι τῷ 
Εὐριπίδῃ. The replies of Euthycles to both citizens (6714), “ He was 
loved by Sokrates,” and “ Protagoras instructed him,” remind one of 
the sentence (1), ὡς δὴ ἀκουστὴς γενόμενος ᾿Αναξαγόρου καὶ Προδίκου 
καὶ ἸΠρωταγόρου καὶ Σωκράτους ἑταῖρος. But the comic poet Plato 
retorts (6714): 
“1 chanced, 

Pursuing an intrigue one moonless night 

With Arethousian Nikodikos’ wife, 

(Come now, his years were simply seventy-five) 

Crossing the palace-court, what haps he on 

But Archelaos’ pack of hungry hounds? 

Who tore him piecemeal ere his cry brought help!” 


And the version in the Zze runs as follows (V), of δὲ πρὸς τὴν yope- 
τὴν Νικοδίκου τοῦ ᾿Αρεθουσίου (ἱστόρησαν . . . πορευόμενον . . . δια- 
σπασθῆναι), and (1), χρόνῳ δὲ ὕστερον ἘΕϊριπίδου ἐν ἄλσει τινὲ πρὸ 
τῆς πόλεως ἠρεμοῦντος, ᾿Αρχελάου δὲ ἐπὶ κυνηγέσιον ἐξελθόντος, τῶν 
σκυλάκων ἀπολυθέντων ὑπὸ τῶν κυνηγῶν καὶ περιτυχόντων Ἐϊριπίδῃ, 
διεσπαράχθη καταβρωθεὶς ὃ ποιητής.2 Other incidents related in these 
Lives Browning treats in different ways: those that redound to the 


' Vita Euripidis, in Dindorf’s edition of the Scholia to the plays of Euripides, 
Vol. I, p. 1 sqq. 

5. Browning localizes the scene not in the ἄλσος, as tradition records (cf. Vita IV 
also), but in the palace-court. 
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credit of Euripides proceed naturally from the mouth of the “ poet’s 
champion,” Balaustion. Thus she says (6704) : 

He propped the state and filled the treasury, 

Counselled the king as might a meaner soul, 

Furnished the friend with what shall stand in stead 


Of crown and sceptre, star his name about 
When these are dust. 


The Zzfe reads (I) ἐκεῖθεν δὲ εἰς Μακεδονίαν περὶ ᾿Αρχέλαον γενόμενος 
διέτριψε καὶ χαριζόμενος αὐτῷ δρᾶμα ὁμωνύμως ἔγραψε, καὶ μάλα ἔπρατ- 
τε παρ᾽ αὐτῷ, ὅτε καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν διοικήσεων ἐγένετο. On this same fact 
of the poet’s codperation with the Macedonian king in matters of state 
bear such passages as (6704) : 

The statist’s olive as the poet’s bay. 

Wiselier, he suffered not a twofold aim 


Retard his pace, confuse his sight; at once 
Poet and statist, 

and (6974): 
Live the guest’s life, or work the poet’s way, 
Which also means the statesman’s. 


The personal appearance of the tragic poet as described by Aristophanes 


(6874), 
Beard, freckled face, brow, 


corresponds closely with the words in the Zife (1), ἐλέγετο δὲ καὶ 
βαθὺν πώγωνα θρέψαι καὶ ἐπὶ τῆς ὄψεως φακοὺς ἐσχηκέναι, and the 
reserve that characterized Euripides is indicated by the comic poet 


(689 @) as, 
that calm cold 
Sagacity you call Euripides, 


or again (6844): 
the cold grave-bearded bard, 


or tersely (6864) as 
cold Euripides. 


So in the Zife (V) we are informed that Euripides was σκυθρωπὸς δὲ 
τὸ εἶδος . . . καὶ ἀμειδὴς καὶ φεύγων τὰς συνουσίας and (in Life 11) as 


1 Cf. Thes. 190. 
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σκυθρωπὸς δὲ καὶ σύννους καὶ αὐστηρὸς ἐφαίνετο καὶ μισογέλως καὶ 
μισογύνης. Balaustion represents the people rebuking him (670 4) as 


The idle poet only? No regard 
For civic duty, public service, 


and jeering him (7d7d.) as a 
“Cold hater of his kind, 
A sea cave suits him, not the vulgar hearth! 
What need of tongue-talk, with a bookish store 
Would stock ten cities? 1 


1 The poet’s retirement to his cave is mentioned also in 6784 and 679¢@. For his 
books (see 6902) cf. Raz. 943, 1409. Furthermore, the reader of the AZodogy will 
often meet with those criticisms of Euripides that have become common-places of 
tradition. The plays of Aristophanes are responsible for many of them. The taunts 
that his mother sold herbs and that Cephisophon had too intimate relations with his 
wife and codperated with him in writing his tragedies are reflected in the Apology 
(6902 and 7004). The innovations that Euripides introduced in the spirit of tragedy, 
his realism, his treatment of the subject of sexual love, his free handling of legends, 
his opinions frequently expressed on the position of women and slavery, his choice of 
characters, — all these are concretely expressed in the passage (6952; see also 
6954): 

“6, his successor,’ gruff the answer grunts, 

‘Incline to poetize philosophy, 

Extend it rather than restrain; as thus — 

Are heroes men? No more, and scarce as much, 
Shall mine be represented. Are men poor? 

Behold them ragged, sick, lame, halt and blind! 

Do they use speech? Ay, street-terms, market-phrase ! 


I now make womankind, 
For thinking, saying, doing match the male. 


Recognize in the very slave — man’s mate,’”’ 
and again (6962): 

Applauds inventiveness — the plot so new, 

The turn and trick subsidiary so strange! 

She relishes that homely phrase of life, 

That common-town-talk, more than trumpet-blasts: 

Accords him right to chop and change a myth. 
At such innovations as these did Aristophanes direct his satire, particularly in plays 
like the Acharnians and the Frogs (e.g., cf. Ach. 411 544. and Rav. 937 sqq.). 
Again, those daring sentiments, to which Euripides gave expression in his tragedies, 
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The author of the Zzfe says (11): φασὶ δ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐν Σαλαμῖνι σπήλαιον 
κατασκεύασαντα ἀναπνοὴν ἔχον εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν ἐκεῖσε διημερεύειν 
φεύγοντα τὸν ὄχλον. In the closing lines of the Apology Balaustion 
makes use of three other stories, all taken from the same source. Tra- 
dition said that the day of the birth of Euripides was coincident with 
the battle of Salamis, 


That sixteenth famed day of Munuchion-month! 
The day when Hellas fought at Salamis, 
The very day Euripides was born (7472), 


and which Aristophanes repeated and parodied, appear quite naturally in the Apology ; 
e.g. (6802), 

Life’s not Life, 
or (6924), in another version, 


Tcry, ‘Life!’ ‘Death,’ he groans, ‘ our better Life!’ 
and (6832): 

death seemed life and life seemed death, 
with which compare Ran. 1082: 


καὶ φασκούσας οὐ ζῆν τὸ ζῆν 
and zdid. 1477: 
τίς οἶδεν εἰ τὸ ζῆν μέν ἐστι κατθανεῖν ; 


The famous line in the folytus, to which Mnesilochus refers in the 7hesmophoria- 


2usae 275: P 
μέμνησο τοίνυν ταῦθ᾽, ὅτι ἡ φρὴν ὦμοσεν, 


ἡ γλῶττα δ᾽ οὐκ ὁμώμοκ᾽ ᾿ οὐδ᾽ ὡρκωσ᾽ ἐγώ, 
(see also Ran. 102 and 1471), is thus presented (6802): 

The tongue swore, but unsworn the mind remains, 
and again (7004), 

The tongue swears, but the soul remains unsworn. 
The influence of the expression (695 ὦ and ὁ). 

There are no gods, 
or (6904), in another form, 

You and your master don’t acknowledge gods: 

*¢ They are not, no, they are not!’? 
may be seen in 7765. 450: 

viv δ᾽ οὗτος ἐν ταῖσιν τραγῳδίαις ποιῶν 

τοὺς ἄνδρας ἀναπέπεικεν οὐκ εἶναι θεούς. 
(See also 6994 and 7484.) And the line (7424), 

What’s filth, — unless who does it, thinks it so? 
is an echo of Ran. 1475: 

τί δ᾽ αἰσχρὸν, ἢν μὴ τοῖς θεωμένοις δοκῇ; 
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or, in the language of the Life (1), ἐγεννήθη δὲ ἐν Σαλαμῖνι ἐπὶ Kad- 
λιάδου ἄρχοντος κατὰ τὴν o€ ὀλυμπιάδα, ὅτε ἐναυμάχησαν τοῖς Πέρσαις 
οἱ Ἕλληνες. The incident that Balaustion relates in the following lines 
(7474) : 

I sent the tablets, the psalterion, so 

Rewarded Sicily; the tyrant there 

Bestowed them worthily in Phoibos’ shrine. 

A gold-graved writing tells — “41 also loved 

The poet, Free Athenai cheaply prized — 

King Dionusios, — Archelaos-like ! ’’ 


is adapted from a passage in Vita 11: λέγει δὲ καὶ Ἕρμιππος Διονύσιον 
τὸν Σικελίας τύραννον μετὰ τὴν τελευτὴν τοῦ Εὐριπίδου τάλαντον τοῖς 
κληρονόμοις αὐτοῦ πέμψαντα λαβεῖν τὸ ψαλτήριον καὶ τὴν δέλτον καὶ τὸ 
γραφεῖον, ἅπερ ἰδόντα κελεῦσαι τοὺς φέροντας ἐν τῷ Μουσῶν ἱερῷ ἀνα- 
θεῖναι ἐπιγράψαντα τοῖς αὐτοῦ Εὐριπίδου ὀνόμασιν.2 At the beginning 
of the Afology she makes allusion to the verses of the poet Philemon in 
the lines (667 @) : 


Surely, where thought so bears soul, soul in time 
May permanently bide, ‘‘ assert the wise,’’ 
Then live in peace, then work in hope once more — 
O nothing doubt, Philemon, 
and (77d.) 
o’er this world 
Extends that realm where, ‘‘ as the wise assert,’” 
Philemon, thou shalt see Euripides 
Clearer than mortal sense perceived the man! 


and at the end of the poem (748 4) she translates the verses preserved 
in the Zives (I, II, IV), οὕτω δ᾽ αὐτὸν Φιλήμων ἠγάπησεν ὡς καὶ τάδε 
περὶ αὐτοῦ τολμῆσαι εἰπεῖν 


1 Plutarch, Lysander c. 15, says that the battle of Salamis occurred on the sixteenth 
day of Munychion. His statement is incorrect; the battle was fought in Boedromion, 
and the error has been perpetuated by Browning, who, as will be shown later (p. 68), 
used this life of Plutarch’s as a source. It is not impossible to find Browning lapsing 
at times from the habits of accurate scholarship and the meticulous attention to details 
that are usually so noticeable in our poem. But I leave to other hands the ungracious 
task of pointing out these aberrations from the truth. 

2 Compare 6874: 

His table-book and graver, play-wright’s tool ! 
And lo, the sweet psalterion. 
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εἰ ταῖς ἀληθείαισιν of τεθνηκότες 
» 6 s »” 5 9 4 ΄ 
αἴσθησιν εἶχον, ἄνδρες ὡς φασίν τινες, 
ἀπηγξάμην av, ὥστ᾽ ἰδεῖν Εὐριπίδην. 

᾿ i 

οὕτως ἡγοῦντο πολλοῦ τινος ἄξιον. 


And see if young Philemon, — sure one day 

To do good service and be loved himself, — 

If he too have not made a votive verse ! 

“¢Grant, in good sooth, our great dead, all the same, 
Retain their sense, as certain wise men say, 

Τ᾽ ἃ hang myself — to see Euripides! ’’ 


When the news of Euripides’ death in Macedonia reached Athens, the 
people raised the cry (6724): 


‘ Bring the poet’s body back, 
Bury him in Peiraios: o’er his tomb 
Let Alkamenes carve the music-witch, 
The songstress-seiren, meed of melody: 
Thoukudides invent his epitaph!’ 


In this passage Browning must have had in mind not only the words of 
the Lifé (1): κενοτάφιον δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐν ᾿Αθήνησιν ἐγένετο, καὶ ἐπίγραμμα 
ἐπεγέγραπτο Θουκυδίδου τοῦ ἱστοριογράφου ποιήσαντος, but those of 
the ancient Life of Sophocles, φασὶ δ᾽ ὅτι καὶ τῷ μνήματι αὐτοῦ σει- 
ρῆνα ἐπέστησαν (i.e. on the tomb of Sophocles).? 


! The source of the following passage is uncertain (7474): 
He lies now in the little valley, laughed 
And moaned about by those mysterious streams, 
Boiling and freezing, like the love and hate 
Which helped or harmed him through his earthly course. 
They mix in Arethousa by his grave. 
This tradition is preserved in Vitruvius 8, 3, 16, and Pliny, Vaz. Hist. 31, 28. That 
Browning was familiar with the latter is attested by a reference in his Letters to 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 11, p. 195. Pliny says: in Macedonia non procul 
Euripidis poetae sepulcro, duo rivi confluunt, alter saluberrimi potus, alter mortiferi. 
It is to be noted that Browning imputes to the streams a nature different from that 
assigned by Pliny. A similar confusion may have existed in Browning’s mind in 
another passage (680a; cf. 6984): 
Satyric pittance tossed our beggar world 
Your proud Euripides from first to last 
Doled out some five such, never deigned us more! 
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Of one story in the Zzves of Euripides the English poet made telling 
account, the familiar story of Sophocles clothing his chorus in black to 
do honor to the great dead. Aristophanes learned the news of the 
poet’s death not by hearsay, not by report as it spread from street to 
street, but at the feast in the Priest’s house, while celebrating the victory 
that the reconstructed Thesmophoriazsusae had gained ; in the midst of 
the hilarity and laughter roused by jests at the expense of Euripides, a 
knock was heard and there entered (6824), 


an old pale-swathed majesty, 
Makes slow mute pene: pyonee two ranks as mute, 


Grey ον still ete on around: inptaised at length 
When, our Priest reached, full-front the vision paused. 
‘«¢ Priest !’ — the deep tone succeeded the fixed gaze — 
‘ Thou carest that thy god have spectacle 

Decent and seemly; wherefore I announce 

That, since Euripides is dead to-day, 

My Choros, at the Greater Feast, next month, 

Shall, clothed in black, appear ungarlanded.’’”?! 


Sophocles went as impressively as he came. And when the feasters had 
recovered from their astonishment at the apparition, first one and then 
another, by mock jest, tried to relieve the tensity of the situation. 


The number of satyric plays was eight (see Vite III, ad fin.), of victories five. So 
in 6964, 
Oh, I concede, he rarely gained a prize. 
The sources of two other passages may be the arguments to the plays. Thus 6834: 
Instance ‘* Medeia’’! that play yielded palm 
To Sophokles; and he again—to whom? 
Euphorion! 
and in the argument to the AZedea we read πρῶτος Ἐὐφορίων, δεύτερος Σοφοκλῆς, τρί- 
ros Εὐριπίδης Μηδείᾳ, x.r.’. And again (6804; cf. 6984): 
That same Alkestis you so rave about 
Passed muster with him for a Satyr-play, 


and in the argument to the A/cestis, τὸ δὲ δρᾶμά ἐστι σατυρικώτερον (cf. Prolegomena, 
Diibner, IX, p. xix, v. 75, σατυρικῆς δὲ οὐ τὸ ἀπὸ πένθους εἰς χαρὰς ἀπαντᾶν, ὡς ὁ 
Εὐριπίδου ᾿Ορέστης καὶ Αλκηστις, κιτ.λ.). 

1 Vita I, λέγουσι δὲ καὶ Σοφοκλέα ἀκούσαντα ὅτι ἐτελεύτησε, αὐτὸν μὲν ἱματίῳ 
φαιῷ προελθεῖν, τὸν δὲ χορὸν καὶ τοὺς ὑποκριτὰς ἀστεφανώτους εἰσαγαγεῖν ἐν τῷ 
προαγῶνι καὶ δακρῦσαι τὸν δῆμον. See also Vita IV. 
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Embodied in their various remarks are stories drawn from the ancient 
Life of Sophocles. One of the feasters says (6832) : 


Dead — so one speaks now of Euripides! 
Ungarlanded dance Choros, did he say? 

I guess the reason: in extreme old age 

No doubt such have the gods for visitants. 
Why did he dedicate to Herakles 

An altar else, but that the god, turned Judge, 
Told him in dream who took the crown of gold? 
He who restored Akropolis the theft, 
Himself may feel perhaps a timely twinge 

At thought of certain other crowns he filched 
From — who now visits Herakles the Judge. 


A passage in the Zz/e throws light on this obscure incident: γέγονε δὲ 
καὶ θεοφιλὴς ὃ Σοφοκλῆς ws οὐκ ἄλλος, καθά φησιν ἹἹερώνυμος περὶ 
τῆς χρυσῆς στεφάνης. ταύτης γὰρ ἐξ ἀκροπόλεως κλαπείσης κατ᾽ ὄναρ 
Ἡρακλῆς ἐδήλωσε Σοφοκλεῖ, λέγων τὴν μὴ οἰκοῦσαν οἰκίαν ἐν δεξιᾷ 
εἰσιόντι ἐρευνῆσαι, ἔνθα ἐκέκρυπτο. ἐμήνυσε δ᾽ αὐτὴν τῷ δήμῳ καὶ 
τάλαντον ἐδέξατο" τοῦτο γὰρ ἣν προκηρυχθέν. λαβὼν οὖν τὸ τάλαν- 
tov ἱερὸν ἱδρύσατο Μηνυτοῦ Ἡρακλέους. Another reveller declares 
(683 4) : 
Instead of stinginess, 

The fact is, in extreme decrepitude, 

He has discarded poet and turned priest, 

Priest of Half-Hero Alkon: visited 

In his own house too by Asklepios’ self, 

So he avers. Meanwhile, his own estate 

Lies fallow; Iophon’s the manager, — 

Nay, touches up a play, brings out the same, 

Asserts true sonship. 


In the Zife we read: ἔσχε δὲ καὶ τὴν τοῦ “AAKwvos! ἱερωσύνην, ὃς 
ἥρως Fv μετὰ ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ παρὰ Xeipwn? and καί ποτε ἐν δράματι 


1 The ss. read “ANwvos here, which Meineke (Com. Gr. II, 2, p. 683) emended 
to “AXxwvos, an emendation that has long been in favor. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we should read ’Audvov. For the Amyneum, where Sophocles was priest, see 
the literature in Judeich, Zopogr. v. Athen, pp. 259 544. 

2 The Life has nothing to say about this intimacy between Sophocles and Asclepius, 
but according to Plutarch, Muma, c. 4, Σοφοκλεῖ δὲ καὶ ζῶντι τὸν ᾿Ασκληπιὸν ἐπι- 
ξενωθῆναι λόγος ἐστί, and this definition of Δεξίων may have somewhere met Brown- 
ing’s eyes (Et. Mag. s.v. Δεξίων) : ὠνόμασαν (sc. of ᾿Αθηναῖοι) Δεξίωνα, ἀπὸ τῆς 
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εἰσήγαγε τὸν Ἰοφῶντα αὐτῷ φθονοῦντα καὶ πρὸς τοὺς φράτορας ἐγκα- 
λοῦντα τῷ πατρὶ ὡς ὑπὸ γήρως παραφρονοῦντι.: The line (7014), 
Boasts for his father just a sword-blade-smith, 


may owe something to the words in the Life, vids δὲ Σοφίλλου, ὃς 
οὔτε, ws ᾿Αριστόξενός φησι, τέκτων ἢ χαλκεὺς ἦν, οὔτε, ὡς Ἴστρος, 
μαχαιροποιὸς τὴν ἐργασίαν, and the appellation, “the Muses’ Bee” 
(695 4) may be set beside the language of the Zz/e, μόνος δὲ Σοφοκλῆς 


ἀφ᾽ ἑκάστου τὸ λαμπρὸν ἀπανθίζει: καθ᾽ ὃ καὶ μέλιττα ἐλέγετο." But 


τοῦ ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ δεξιώσεως. καὶ γὰρ ὑπεδέξατο τὸν θεὸν ἐν τῇ αὐτοῦ οἰκίᾳ καὶ βωμὸν 
ἱδρύσατο. So in the Apology, Aristophanes says (7014): 

Asklepios, answer ! — deity in vogue, 

Who visits Sophokles familiarly, 


At any rate, to memorize the fact, 
He has spent money, set an altar up 
In the god’s temple. 

! See also Ar. Ran. 73-78 and scholium on v. 78, κωμῳδεῖται yap ὁ ᾿Ιοφῶν ὁ υἱὸς 
Σοφοκλέους ὡς τὰ τοῦ πατρὸς λέγων ποιήματα. 

32. Cf. schol. on the Wasps 462, ὁ Σοφοκλῆς γὰρ ἡδύς" διὸ καὶ μέλιττα ἐκαλεῖτο. 
There remains one passage which illustrates one method of treating the sources that 
Browning sometimes followed. For convenience I place opposite the appropriate 
lines their probable origins. Aristophanes says (7014): 

Of Sophokles himself — nor word nor sign 
Beyond a harmless parody or so! 
He founds no anti-school, upsets no faith, 


Ar. Ran. 82. But, living, lets live, the good easy soul 
Ar. Pax 699. Who, — if he saves his cash, unpoetlike, 
para ne at Loves wine and — never mind what other sport, 
Vita, Boasts for his father just a sword-blade-smith, 
Vita or Proves but queer captain when the people claim, 
Arg. Antig. For one who conquered with ‘ Antigone,’ 

The right to undertake a squadron’s charge, — 
Ar. Ran. 78. And needs the son’s help now to finish plays, 
Vita. Seeing his dotage calls for governance 


And Iophon to share his property. 
Of the plays of Sophocles, reference is made (7434) to the Oedipus Coloneus: 
And Iophon produced his father’s play, — 
Crowned the consummate song where Oidipous 
Dared the descent mid earthquake-thundering, 
And hardly Theseus’ hands availed to guard 
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this Zz/e, unlike the Zzves of Euripides, deals but little in personalities 
and contains few details available for dramatic purposes. It did, how- 
ever, furnish a hint, which Browning developed into an incidental poem 
of several stanzas (7394 sqq.). The subject of this minor poem is the 
contest of Thamyris with the Muses, and the disaster that overtook the 
Thracian bard for his presumption. His fate is interpreted by Aristo- 
phanes as a warning to himself to recognize his own limitations. The 
poem is based on materials drawn from three different sources. 

In the Zzfe of Sophocles we read, φασὶ δὲ ὅτι καὶ κιθάραν ἀναλαβὼν 
ἐν μόνῳ τῷ Θαμύριδί ποτε ἐκιθάρισεν, ὅθεν καὶ ἐν τῇ ποικίλῃ στοᾷ 
μετὰ κιθάρας αὐτὸν γεγράφθαι, and the statement is thus paraphrased 
in the words of Aristophanes addressed to Balaustion (7394) : 

‘© Well thought of, Thamuris. 
Has zeal, pray, for ‘ best friend’ Euripides 
Allowed you to observe the honour done 
His elder rival, in our Poikilé? 
You don’t know? Once and only once, trod stage, 
Sang and touched lyre in person, in his youth, 
Our Sophokles, — youth, beauty, dedicate 
To Thamuris who named the tragedy. 


The other sources are to be found in the ἔλεος of Euripides and in the 
Jliad,as Browning admits in a passage closely following the one just 
quoted (7404) : 

At least you know the story, for ‘ best friend’ 

Enriched his ‘ Rhesos’ from the Blind Bard’s store. 


Eyes from the horror, as their grove disgorged 

Its dread ones, while each daughter sank to ground, 
(though it is to be noted that not Iophon but, to use the language of the argument to 
this play, Σοφοκλῆς ὁ ὑϊδοῦς ἐδίδαξεν, υἱὸς ὧν ’Apiorwvos) ; and again (7132); 

That choros-chant ‘‘ The station of the steed, 

Stranger! thou comest to, — Kolonos white! ”’ 
In the words (6684) : 


Of Iokasté, 
there is an allusion to the Oedipus Tyrannus, (see also 7056, Sophokles, —I’ll cite, 
‘© Qidipous’”) and to the Antigone, 6704, 

Not only could he write ““ Antigoné,’’ 

But — since (we argued) whoso penned that piece 

Might just as well conduct a squadron. (Cf. 702@.) 


what the pride 
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The story of Thamyris, as told in the //ad 2, 594, is as follows: 


καὶ Δώριον, ἔνθα τε Μοῦσαι 
ἀντόμεναι Θάμυριν τὸν Θρήικα παῦσαν ἀοιδῆς 
Οἰχαλίηθεν ἰόντα παρ᾽ Ἑὐρύτου Οἰχαλιῆος " 
στεῦτο γὰρ εὐχόμενος νικησέμεν, εἴπερ ἂν αὐταὶ 
Μοῦσαι ἀείδοιεν, κοῦραι Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο. 
at δὲ χολωσάμεναι πηρὸν θέσαν, αὐτὰρ ἀοιδὴν 
θεσπεσίην ἀφέλοντο καὶ ἐκλέλαθον κιθαριστύν, 


and in the Rhesus 919: 


περῶσα γὰρ δὴ ποταμίους διὰ ῥοάς 
λέκτροις ἐπλάθην Στρυμόνος φυταλμίοις 
ὅτ᾽ ἤλθομεν γῆς χρυσόβωλον ἐς λέπας 
Πάγγαιον ὀργάνοισιν ἐξησκημέναι 

Μοῦσαι μεγίστην εἰς ἔριν μελῳδίας 

κλεινῷ σοφιστῇ Θρῃκί, κἀτυφλώσαμεν 
Θάμυριν, ὃς ἡμῶν πολλ᾽ ἐδέννασεν τέχνην. 


The influence of these passages is seen in the following lines from the 
Apology (740@) : 


Thamuris from Oichalia, feasted there 
By kingly Eurutos of late, now bound 
For Dorion at the uprise broad and bare 
Of Mount Pangaios (ore with earth enwound 
Glittered beneath his footsteps) — marching gay 
And glad, 
and (7414): 

I have not spurned the common life, 
Nor vaunted mine a lyre to match the Muse 
Who sings for gods, not men! Accordingly, 
I shall not decorate her vestibule — 
Mute marble, blind the eyes and quenched the brain, 
Loose in the hand a bright, a broken lyre! 
— Not Thamuris but Aristophanes ! 


In one of the stanzas of this incidental poem that Aristophanes sings 
(7406) : 

Balura — happier while its name was not — 

Met him, but nowise menaced: slipt aside, 

Obsequious river to pursue its lot 

Of solacing the valley, 
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the first line may be due to a-remark of Pausanias on the origin of the 
name of the river (4, 33,3): τὸ ῥεῦμά ἐστι τῆς Badvpas. γενέσθαι 
δέ τὸ ὄνομα TH ποταμῷ λέγουσι Θαμύριδος τὴν λύραν ἐνταῦθα ἀποβα- 
λόντος ἐπὶ τῇ πηρώσει.ἷ 
The third great tragic poet, Aeschylus, plays an unimportant part in 
the Apology. There is an allusion to his Humenides in the words (6684), 
Memories asleep as, at the altar-foot 
Those Furies in the Oresteian song, 


and to his Agamemnon in the clause (6684), “How Klutaimnestra 
hated.” The poet himself appears as one of the dramatis personae in 
the Frogs (7414): 


Ay, you shall hear none else but Aischulos 
Lay down the law of Tragedy, 


and is mentioned with two of his contemporaries in the lines spoken by 
Aristophanes (6762), 

True, lady, I am tolerably drunk: 

The proper inspiration! Otherwise, — 

Phrunichos, Choirilos ! — had Aischulos 

So foiled you at the goat-song?? 


The various sources that we have passed in review afforded Browning 
the richest and the most abundant materials. What sources remain to 
be considered are sporadic and show that our poet went farther afield 
and selected his materials from a wider range. 

It is not necessary to relate here — so familiar is the story — how he 
seized upon those two episodes in the Micias (c. 29) and the Lysan- 
der® of Plutarch, amplified and vitalized them, and with admirable 


1. Browning’s attention may have been called to these words in the annotations on 
the passage in the //iad quoted above (p. 67). Pausanias in the same chapter, ὃ 7» 
thus comments on the Homeric lines: πεποίηκε δὲ “Ounpos μὲν Θαμύριδι ἐνταῦθα ἐν 
τῷ Awply γενέσθαι τὴν συμφοράν, ὅτι καὶ αὐτὰς Μούσας νικήσειν ἔφασκεν ἀδούσας. 

2 For other references to Aeschylus, see 6682, 6694, 6802, 6932, 6934, 6994, 
7056, 7436. For other tragic poets, compare Choerilus 676@; Phrynichus 6684; 
676a; Agathon and the younger Euripides 6704; Euphorion 6834, 6964; Ion 
6964; Iophon 6964, 7022, 743¢. 

3 Chapter 15: εἶτα μέντοι συνουσίας γενομένης τῶν ἡγεμόνων παρὰ πότον καί τινος 
Φωκέως ᾷσαντος ἐκ τῆς Εὐριπίδου λέκτρας τὴν πάροδον, ἧς ἡ ἀρχή (vv. 167-8) 

᾿Αγαμέμνονος ὦ κόρα 
ἤλυθον, ᾿Ηλέκτρα, ποτὶ σὰν ἀγρότειραν αὖλάν, 
πάντας ἐπικλασθῆναι, καὶ φανῆναι σχέτλιον ἔργον τὴν οὕτως εὐκλεᾶ καὶ τοιούτους 
ἄνδρας φέρουσαν ἀνελεῖν καὶ διεργάσασθαι πόλιν. ὁ δ᾽ οὖν Λύσανδρος ἐνδόντων τῶν 
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adroitness fitted them into the frame-work of his Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture and his Aristophanes’ Apology. In that same life of Micias he 
must have read of the eclipse of the moon which inspired such fear in 
Nicias (Plut. ic. c. 23): ἐξέλιπεν ἡ σελήνη τῆς νυκτός, μέγα δέος τῷ 
Νικίᾳ; and in the Apology (686) : 


I felt as when some Nikias, — ninny-like 
Troubled by sunspot-portent, moon-eclipse; 


and in the same chapter of the rational explanation of the causes of the 
eclipse as given by Anaxagoras, ὃ yap πρῶτος σαφέστατόν τε πάντων 
καὶ θαρραλεώτατον περὶ σελήνης καταυγασμῶν καὶ σκιᾶς λόγον εἰς ypa- 
φὴν καταθέμενος ᾿Αναξαγόρας, which words may be set beside the 
declaration of Aristophanes (6944) : 


Anaxagoras, 
I had not known how simple proves eclipse 
But for thy teaching ! 


And the well-known incident in the life of Sophocles (713 @) : 


A story goes — when Sophokles, last year, 
Cited before tribunal by his son 

(A poet — to complete the parallel) 

Was certified unsound of intellect, 

And claimed as only fit for tutelage, 

Since old and doating and incompetent 

To carry on this world’s work, — the defence 
Consisted just in his reciting (calm 

As the verse bore, which sets our hearts a-swell 
And voice a-heaving too tempestuously) 

That choros-chant ‘‘ The station of the steed, 
Stranger! thou comest to, — Kolonos white! ’’ 
Then he looked round and all revolt was dead, 


takes us back to Plut. Mor. 7854: Σοφοκλῆς δὲ λέγεται μὲν ὑπὸ παί- 
Suv παρανοίας δίκην φεύγων ἀναγνῶναι τὴν ἐν Οἰδίποδι τῷ ἐπὶ Κολωνῷ 
πάροδον, ἦ ἐστιν ἀρχή 


27 , 2 a 
εὐίππου, ξένε, τᾶσδε χῶρας, K.T.A., 


᾿Αθηναίων πρὸς ἅπαντα, πολλὰς μὲν ἐξ ἄστεος μεταπεμψάμενος αὐλητρίδας, πάσας δὲ 
τὰς ἐν τῷ στρατοπέδῳ συναγαγων, τὰ τείχη κατέσκαπτε καὶ τὰς τριήρεις κατέφλεγε 
πρὸς τὸν αὐλόν, ἐστεφανωμένων καὶ παιζόντων ἅμα τῶν συμμάχων, ὡς ἐκείνην τὴν 
ἡμέραν ἄρχουσαν τῆς ἐλευθερίας. This episode in expanded form appears in the 
Apology 7456 to 747 inclusive. See also 6674. 
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θαυμαστοῦ δὲ τοῦ μέλους φανέντος, ὥσπερ ἐκ θεάτρου τοῦ δικαστηρίου 
προπεμφθῆναι μετὰ κρότου καὶ βοῆς τῶν παρόντων .ἷ 

As for Athenaeus, when we bear in mind Browning’s predilection for 
the recondite, we can readily believe that the Dipnosophistae was no 
sealed book to him. At least, when he makes use of an anecdote that 
links the names of Lais and Euripides, the verbal correspondence is so 
close as to warrant our believing this the model. Athenaeus (5826) 
relates: Aaida λέγουσι τὴν Κορινθίαν ποτὲ | Εὐριπίδην ἰδοῦσαν ἐν κήπῳ 
τινὶ  πινακίδα καὶ γραφεῖον ἐξηρτημένον ] ἔχοντ᾽ ᾽ ἀπόκριναι, φησίν, ὦ 
ποιητά μοι, τί βουλόμενος ἔγραψας ἐν τραγωδίᾳ, |‘ ἐρρ᾽, αἰσχροποιέ᾽; 
καταπλαγεὶς δ᾽ Εὐριπίδης τὴν τόλμαν αὐτῆς, ‘ob γὰρ, ἔφη, τίς εἶ, 
γύναι; οὐκ αἰσχροποιός ;᾿ 7 δὲ γελάσασ᾽ ἀπεκρίθη," τί δ᾽ αἰσχρόν, εἰ 
μὴ τοῖσι χρωμένοις δοκεῖ; ᾿ Both Aristophanes and Balaustion repro- 
duce the story. The former declares (6864) that Euripides, should 
the two ever meet again, could no longer escape him, 


Nor turn from me, as, if the tale be true, 

From Lais when she met thee in thy walks, 

And questioned why she had no rights as thou: 

Not so shouldst thou betake thee, be assured, 

To book and pencil, deign me no reply! 

I would extract an answer from those lips 

So closed and cold, were mine the garden-chance ! ? 


The latter, referring to these words of her opponent, translates the 
Greek of Athenaeus with fidelity (742¢) : 


No doubt, in what he said that night, sincere ! 
One story he referred to, false or fact, 
Was not without adaptability. 


1 Compare the words of Aristophanes (6882) : 
from Solon downward with his saw, 
*¢ Let none revile the dead,”’ 
with those of Plutarch, So/ov, c. 21: ἐπαινεῖται δὲ τοῦ Σόλωνος καὶ ὁ κωλύων νόμος τὸν 
τεθνηκότα κακῶς ἀγορεύειν, and the lines (6790) : 
Observe, henceforth no Areopagite 
Demean his rank by writing Comedy, 
with Plut. de gloria Atheniensium, p. 348c: τῶν δὲ δραματοποιῶν τὴν μὲν κωμῳδιο- 
ποιίαν οὕτως ἄσεμνον ἡγοῦντο καὶ φορτικόν, wore νόμος ἣν μηδένα ποιεῖν κωμῳδίας 
’ Apeorraryirny. 
2 These last words, ‘‘ were mine the garden-chance,’’ are a reminiscence of the ἐν 
κήπῳ of Athenaeus. 
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They do say — Lais the Corinthian once 
Chancing to see Euripides (who paced 
Composing in a garden, tablet-book 

In left hand, with appended stulos prompt) 

*© Answer me,’’ she began, ‘*O Poet, — this! 
What didst intend by writing in thy play 

Go hang, thou filthy doer??? Struck on heap, 
Euripides, at the audacious speech — 

‘© Well now,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ thyself art just the one 
I should imagine fit for deeds of filth! ”’ 

She laughingly retorted his own line 

*¢ What’s filth, — unless who does it, thinks it so? ’’ 


To Athenaeus again is due this bit of gossip touching Euripides (671 @) : 


“ « Phu,’ whistled Comic Platon, ‘ hear the fact ! 
*Twas well said of your friend by Sophokles 

‘© He hate our women? In his verse, belike: 

But when it comes to prose-work, —ha, ha, ha!” 


which appears as follows (5578) : εἰπόντος Σοφοκλεῖ τινος ὅτι μισογύ- 
2 Ν 3 »" * .“ ΄ μ᾿ ε a 3 ΝΟΥ 
νης ἐστὶν Εὐριπίδης, ἔν γε ταῖς τραγῳδίαις, ἔφη 6 Σοφοκλῆς, ἐπεὶ ἔν 
ye τῇ κλίνῃ φιλογύνης.Ἶ 
Browning’s acquaintance with Pindar is indicated by the words 
(6754): 
Because, if Helios wived, 
As Pindaros sings somewhere prettily, 


and again (6664), when Balaustion says, 


Bear (me) to my birthplace, Helios’ island-bride, 


Compare Pindar, O/. 7, 14: ᾿Δελίοιό re νύμφαν, Ῥόδον. Cf. tid. 71. 


1 Ts it not safe to ascribe to Athenaeus the sentiment in the lines (6714): 


Appraise no poetry, — price cuttlefish, 
Or that seaweed — alphestes, scorpion-sort, 


which may have been suggested by the words (281 F), μνημονεύει δ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ Nov- 
μήιος ὁ Ἡρακλεώτης ἐν ᾿Αλιευτικῷ οὕτως, φυκίδας ἀλφηστήν τε καὶ ἐν χροιῇσιν ἐρυ- 
θρὸν | cxopriov? From the same source may be derived the ““ Rhodian jack-daw song”’ 
(674¢; cf. Athen. 359D); the ‘‘ellops-fish’’ (691¢; cf. ἐδὲά. 3088); and the 
names of the courtesans, Saperdion (6944, 695 ἃ and ὁ; cf. “δά. 591 6) and Bacchis 
(712@; cf. ibid. 5948). The oath “by the cabbage ’’ (6754) savors of the Dipno- 
sophistae (cf. ibid. 3708). 
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The familiar boast of Euripides (695 4): 


I paint men as they are —so runs my boast — 
Not as they should be, 


is of course due to Aristotle’s remark in the Poetics, c. 25: Σοφοκλῆς 
ἔφη αὐτὸς μὲν οἵους δεῖ ποιεῖν, Εὐριπίδην δὲ οἷοι εἰσίν, and the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of purgation (ῤϊἼα. c. 6) appears now in this dress 
(6684) : 
Small rebuked by large, 

We felt our puny hates refine to air, 

Our poor prides sink, prevent the humbling hand, 

Our petty passions purify their tide, 
or (2614.}: 

What else in life seems piteous any more 

After such pity, or proves terrible 

Beside such terror? 


or in this (696) : 

The noble slaves, wise women, move as much 

Pity and terror as true tragic types. 
Were it not for Browning’s express testimony, one would hesitate 
before citing Aelian as a source, but in his Letters to Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning (1, p. 535, dated March 6, 1846, nearly thirty years before 
the publication of the Apology), Browning writes: ‘“ Aelian, speaking 
of Socrates’ magnanimity, says that on the first representation []. 6. of 
the Clouds], a good many foreigners being present who were at a loss 
to know ‘who could be this Sokrates,’ the sage himself stood up that 
he might be pointed out to them by the auditory at large . . . ‘which,’ 
says Aelian, ‘was no difficulty for them, to whom his features were most 
familiar, the very potters being in the habit of decorating their vessels 
with his likeness’ —no doubt out of a pleasant and affectionate admi- 
ration.” The passage in the Apology is as follows (7104) : 


1 Aelian, Var. Hist. 2,13: περιφερομένου τοίνυν ἐν τῇ σκηνῇ τοῦ Σωκράτους καὶ 
ὀνομαζομένου πολλάκις, οὐκ ἂν δὲ θαυμάσαιμι εἰ καὶ βλεπομένου ἐν τοῖς ὑποκριταῖς 
(δῆλα γὰρ δὴ ὅτι καὶ οἱ σκευοποιοὶ ἔπλασαν αὐτὸν ὡς ὅτι μάλιστα ἐξεικάσαντεΞ), ἀλλ᾽ 
οἵ γε ξένοι (τὸν γὰρ κωμῳδούμενον ἠγνόουν) θροῦς wap αὐτῶν ἐπανίστατο, καὶ ἐζήτουν 
ὅστις ποτὲ οὗτος ὁ Σωκράτης ἐστίν. ὅπερ οὖν ἐκεῖνος αἰσθόμενος (καὶ γάρ τοι καὶ 
παρῆν οὐκ ἄλλως οὐδὲ ἐκ τύχης, εἰδως δὲ ὅτε κωμῳδοῦσιν αὐτὸν " καὶ δὴ καὶ ἐν καλῷ 
τοῦ θεάτρου ἐκάθητο), ἵνα οὖν λύσῃ τὴν τῶν ξένων ἀπορίαν, ἐξαναστὰς παρ᾽ ὅλον τὸ 
δρᾶμα ἀγωνιζομένων τῶν ὑποκριτῶν ἑστὼς ἐβλέπετο. τοσοῦτον ἄρα περιῆν τῷ Σωκρά- 
re. τοῦ κωμῳδίας καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων καταφρονεῖν. But of σκευνοποιοί can hardly mean 
« potters,’ its sense being ‘mask-makers.’ Cf. also Plat. Symp. 215, Β. 
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Did you wish 
Hellas should haste, as taught, with torch in hand, 
And fire the horrid Speculation-shop? 
Straight the shop’s master rose and showed the mob 
What man was your so monstrous Sokrates; 
Himself received amusement, why not they? 


Perhaps to the same source may be referred the following (6874) : 
says Aristophanes, 

Come, that’s unfair: myself am somebody, 

Yet my pictorial fame’s just potter’s-work, — 

I merely figure on men’s drinking-mugs ! 

I and the Flat-nose, Sophroniskos’ son, 

Oft make a pair. 


Such are the elements, directly traceable to classical originals, that 
Browning incorporated in his poem. They constitute in the main the 
fruits of his wide reading in Attic comedy and tragedy. His intimate 
knowledge of the works of Aristophanes and Euripides, — plays as well 
as fragments — is shown on every page of the Agology. Coincidences 
of phrase and matter, like the direct or indirect quotation of words, 
lines, or long passages, demonstrate the truth of such a statement. 
With some confidence, too, it may be affirmed that such subsidiary 
works as the ancient Lives of Aristophanes, Euripides, and Sophocles 
presented the English poet with material, which he put to extensive use, 
and that his acquaintance with them was immediate. It would seem, 
furthermore, that he has taken many a suggestion from the Aristophanic 
scholia and reproduced the form and the sentiment of several of the 
ancient chapters περὶ κωμῳδίας. Outside of these works Browning’s 
indebtedness to other Greek authors is not great. The beliefs of 
Aristophanes and Euripides, their aims and ideals, are in the nature of 
things the object of the English poet’s study. What can throw light on 
such topics is sought and utilized. So stories from Plutarch, Athenaeus, 
and Aelian, which it is safe to say are ultimate sources at least, are 
recorded here and there in the Afology. Of the other authors whom I 
have mentioned, Aeschylus, Pindar, Aristotle, with the poets of the old 
comedy, it may be said that they receive scant notice, and in compari- 
son with Aristophanes and Euripides are insignificant and negligible. 


